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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE WHEELMAN OFFERS THE FOLLOWING PRESENTS TO ITS AGENTS: — 


A Columbia Tricycle to the person securing the highest number of subscribers to THE WHEELMAN 
before April Ist, 1884. 

A Full Nickelled Expert Columbia, any size, to the person securing the next highest number of subscri- 
bers before April 1st, 1884. 

A Standard Columbia (any size, latest pattern, ball-bearing, etc.), to the person securing the third 
highest number of subscribers before April Ist, 1884. 

. A Waterbury Watch to all the rest of our agents who secure at least ten names. 
Send for complete instructions, or see Premium List advertising page. 





The Wheelman Souvenir of the Fourth Annual League meet, held at New York May 28th, 1883, 
(HE SECOND EDITION now ready. Price $1.00. This is a superbly printed collection of our best engravings 
for the past nine months, with a most unique and tasteful cover, designed by L.S.Ipsen. It contains 16 
pages, and is the same in its letter-press, illustrations and paper, as 

The Art Supplement, a collection of our choicest illustrated poems of the first nine numbers of 
THE WHEELMAN. It contains 16 pages, is 84 x 10 inches, is printed on superbly prepared proof paper. The 
paper was manufactured expressly for the Supplement by S. D. Warren & Co. It is the same quality as that 
used by THE WHEELMAN and Century Magazines, and is three times as heavy, thus furnishing engravings 
that can be framed. The illustrations are by J. Pennell, of Philadelphia, Hassam, Sylvester and Garret, of 
Boston. They were engraved by Sylvester. It forms the most splendid collection of engravings devoted to 
the wheel in the world. It is a rare artistic treat. The poetry is by Charles Richards Dodge, and is well 
worthy such magnificent illustrations. Two sample engravings, ready for framing, will be sent upon receipt 
of three 3-cent stamps. The Art Supplement will be mailed, post free, for 50 cents. 

These engravings are from the magazine. 

Speaking of our illustrations, the London (Eng.) Daily Sportsman says: “ Both the letter-press and 
illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately got-up magazines known in 
England.” 

The New York Nation says: ‘The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the 
text itself, rank this among the most attractive of the monthly magazines.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “It is printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of 
illustrations, equalling any American magazine.” 

The New York Herald says: “It has poems quite up to the level of magazine verse, and it has illustra- 
tions capitally drawn.” 

We have selected the choicest of over 100 engravings. We have chosen the best poems. We have 
printed them upon the best paper procurable. We have only a limited edition, and we invite our readers to 
secure a copy of the Art Supplement while it is obtainable. Price, 50 cents. 


THE WHEELMAN ComPANny, 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





THE WHEELMAN offers the following Premiums to its subscribers. Any one can become a subscriber by 
sending $2.00 to the Wheelman Company, 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. “These Premiums are only 
to subscribers of THE WHEELMAN. They are offered FoR new subscribers not To new subscribers. Any per- 
son after subscribing for THE WHEELMAN, and paying $2.00, can then receive premiums for all new subscribers 
he may send us. We will ship goods by mail or express, whichever may be deemed the better way. Where 
postage is charged extra premiums will not be forwarded until the postage is remitted. 

For one new name we will present the sender with any one of the following lists of bicycle sundries: 

Nickel Plated Gong Bell. Price, $1.25. Oilcan. Price, 20 cents. Postage, 12 cents. 

Bags for holding wrenches, &c. Price, $1.00. Padlock and chain for locking bicycle. Price 50 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

Club Valise, square bag. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. “ 

Cyclist’s Wallet, No. 1. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 

Duplex Whistle. Price, 75 cents. Blued Monkey Wrench. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 

Large “Tally Ho” Whistle. Price, 75 cents. Art supplement. Price 50 cents. Miller’s Bicycle 
Tactics. Price, 20 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 

Spoke Grip Wrench. Price, 75 cents. Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. Postage, 7 cents. 

Bundle Carrier. Price, 75 cents. Duplex Whistle. Price 75 cents. Postage, 10 ccats. 

Book Carrier. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price 50 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 
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1o. Elastic Tip, for handles. Price, $1.00. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 

11. Two boxes of Cement. Price, 50cts. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 

12. One pair Woolen Stockings. Price, $1.50. Postage, 9 cents. 

13. Box of Polishing-paste. Price, 25 cents. Bottle of Enameline. Price, 75 cents. Bottle Anti-rust, 25 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

14. One pair of Stocking Supporters. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents, 

15. One pair Stocking Supporters. Price 50 cents. Flat Saddle Bag. Price, $1.00. Postage, 8 cents. 

16. Nickelled Wrench. Price, $1.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 


For one new name and 50 cents additional we will present the sender with any one of the following lists 
of bicycle sundries : 
Facile Stop Bell. Price, $2.00. Postage, 8 cents. 
Handy Tool-Bag, cigar shaped. Price, $2.00. Postage, 5 cents. 
Cyclist’s Wallet, No. 3. Price, $2.00. Postage, 6 cents. 
Ordinary Hog-skin Saddle. Price, $2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
Stockings, one pair, woolen, ribbed. Price, $2.00. Postage, 8 cents. 
One set (4) of Pedal Slippers. Price, $2.00. Postage, 5 cents. 
One pair Rubber Handles. Price, $2.00. Postage, 11 cents. 
Acme Stand. Price, $2.00. 
Stillwell’s Perfection Lock. Price, $2.00. Postage, 2 cents. 
“Don” Tool Bag. Price, $2.00. Postage, 6 cents. 
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For two new subscribers we will give one of the following lists of articles. 
1. Handy Tool Bag. Price, $2.00. Duplex Whistle with chain. Price, $1.00. Postage, 6 cents. 


3. Ordinary Hog-skin Saddle. Price, $2.00. Bag for holding wrenches, &c. Price, $1.00. Postage, 
23 cents. 

4. Ventilated Suspension Saddle. Price, $3.00. 

5. Small Racing Saddle. Price, $3.00. Postage, 10 cents. 

6. One pair Stockings. Price, $2.00, Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. Small Horn Whistle. Price, 25 cts. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

7. Facile Stop Bell. Price, $2.00. Bag for Tools, &c. Price, $1.00. Postage, 14 cents. 


For two new subscribers and 50 cents extra we will give a Long Distance Saddle. 
For two new subscribers and $1.00 extra we give one of the following lists of bicycle sundries. 


Boston Automatic Alarm Bell. Price, $4.00. 

M.I. P. Bag. Price, $4.00. 

Large Columbia Hub Lantern. Price, $4.00. 

One pair Canvas Shoes, leather tips. Price, $4.00. 
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For three new subscribers we will give one of the following lists of articles: 


Boston Automatic Alarm Bell. Price, $4.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. 
M.1I. P. Bag. Price, $4.00. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. 

Large Columbia Hub Lamp. Price, $4.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. 
Tricycle Lantern, rubber spring. Price, $4.50. 

Dropped Handles, standard. Price, $4.00. Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. 

Pair Canvas Shoes. Price, $4.50. 

A Waterbury Watch. Price, $4.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. 
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For three new subscribers and 50 cents extra we offer the following lists of presents: 


» 


M. I. P. Tricycle Bag. Price, $5.00. 
3. Cradle Saddle Spring. Price, $5.00. 
4. Apair of Rat-trap cone bearing Pedals. Price $5.00. 
For three new subscribers and $1.00 extra we will give: 
1. Cradle Saddle Springs, enamelled. Price, $5.50; and for $1.50 extra, a Nickeled Cradle Saddle Sprinz. 
Price, $6.00. 


For four new subscribers we will give: 
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z. Art Supplement. Price,50 cents. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. Bound Volume of THE 


WHEELMAN. Price, $1.50. Miller’s Bicycle Tactics. Price, 20 cents. Bicycle Tour in England 
and Wales. Price, $3.50. 
3. Drop Handle Bars. Price, $6.00. 
For four new subscribers and 50 cents additional : 


1. Evening Star Lantern, Japanned, hung on springs. Price, $6.50. 


And for four new names and $1.00 additional we will give: 
1. M.I. P. Serviceable Tricycle Bag. Price, $7.00. 
For five new names and 50 cents additional we will give: 
1. H.Keat & Son’s Bugle. Price, $8.00. 
For six new names and $1.00 extra we will give: 
1. H. Keat & Son’s Bugle, nickelled. Price, $10.00. 
For seven new subscribers we will give: 
Price, $10.00. Padlock and Chain. 


1. H. Keat & Son’s Bugle, nickelled. Price, 50 cents. 


For eight new names we will give: 


Aeolus Ball Bearing Pedals. Price, $12.00. 
Aeolus Ball Bearing Pedals, Rat-trap. Price, $12.00. 


x 


It thus appears that to our old subscribers we give about a dollar and a half’s worth of valuable articles for 
each new subscriber they may obtain for us. The full price of each subscription must accompany each name. 


The following premiums are open to every one, both subscribers and non-subscribers: 


INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO PREMIUMS, PRESENTS, ETCc., ETc. 


I. We offer the following premiums to pay you for getting subscribers for THE WHEELMAN. The list 
will be changed about March 1st, 1884. Our agents thus have fully nine months to earn these premiums. 


icur 1S subscribers we will give a Columbia 
Tricycle. 

For 140 subscribers we will give a Full Nickeled 
Expert (any size). 

For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard 
Columbia Bicycle (any size). 

For So subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (48 or 50 inch). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang 
Bicycle. 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
3icycle (44 or 46 inch). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (42 inch). 





For 35 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 

For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cy- 
clometer (nickel plated). 

For 10 subscribers we will give a Pope Cy- 
clometer (plain). 

For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (nickel plated). 

For 5 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a small Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension 
Saddle. 








Tue WHEELMAN prefers to build up its list through its regular subscribers; therefore it offers them more 
liberal premiums than it offers to non-subscribers. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THOSE WHO OBTAIN NEW NAMES. 

Send your new names as you get them. Always send the payment for each subscription with the name. 
We do not receive a new subscription unless payment is made at the time the new name is sent. 

You can send for a Premium, or when you complete your list then select your premiums, as you may 
prefer. 

If you send for your premiums after your list is completed, be sure and send us the name and address 
of each new subscriber, and the date when you sent each name, that we may see that they all have been 
received by us, and been entered upon our books correctly. We need the date to enable us readily to refer 
to your account. 








iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Subscriptions to the Wheelman can commence at any time during the year. 


Each new name sent must be that of a person whom you have induced to take the magazine, and to pay 
$2.00 for it. We shall not give you credit for any names to whom you may have given the magazine, in order 
to increase your list. 


The full price of $2.00 must be paid you by the new subscriber whose name you send. If a less price is 
paid you, we shall not give you credit for the name on our Present List. 

Jn addition to the premiums or commission THE WHEELMAN will give the following presents to its 
agents, January Ist, 1884, on the conditions named below: — 

1st. A Columbia Tricycle. 

2d. A Full-Nickelled Expert Columbia Bicycle. 

3d. A Standard Columbia Bicycle. 

4th. A number of Waterbury Watches. 


These presents will be PUBLICLY AWARDED, WITHOUT FAIL, at the office of THE WHEELMAN, in Boston, 
on April 1st, 1884, and will be shipped to the address of ‘the winners. 

To the person sending us the largest number of subscribers to THE WHEELMAN before January Ist, 1884, 
will be awarded the first present—a Columbia Tricycle; price $180. 

To the person sending us the next largest number of subscribers before that date will be awarded a full- 
nickelled Expert Columbia (any size); price about $140. 

To the person sending us the third largest number of names before that date will be awarded a Standard 
Columbia (any size); price about $125. 

To those who secure over ten subscribers, and fail to receive any of the other presents will be awarded a 
Waterbury Watch. 

These presents will be awarded in addition to the premiums to which the winners may be entitled, or in 
addition to 50 cents commission for each subscriber. 

Thus, if the highest number be 180 subscribers, the winner will receive as a present a Columbia Tricycle, 
and as a premium a Columbia Tricycle. 

If the highest number be 80 names, the winner will receive as a present a Columbia Tricycle, and as a 
premium a St. Nicholas Bicycle, or $40 in cash. This is a most liberal offer, and is made in good faith, and it 
is hoped that the presents will be won honorably and with profit to the winners. 

We wish to have it understood that the full price must be received from subscribers; that the full price, 
$2 a year, must be sent to us. After you have secured 10 names, and prefer a commission to a premium, we 
will remit to you as often as you secure 10 additional names, if you desire; or we will remit the entire 
amount— 50 cents for each subscriber— April Ist, 1884. After you have drawn premiums or commissions you 
are still a competitor for the presents. 

In sending money, etc., etc., use the ordinary business methods, which you can learn from the postmaster 
or cashier in the bank. 

Besides these premiums and presents to those who work for us, we give to each new subscriber, FREE, 
THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR of the L. A. W. Meet in New York, May 28, 1883. 

THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR is a selection of superbly illustrated poems, taken from the choicest of our 
engravings for the past six months. It is 84 x 10 inches in size, contains 16 pages, is printed on heavy calen- 
dered paper, manufactured expressly for it by S. D. Warren & Co. The paper is the same in quality as that 
used by the Century and WHEELMAN magazines, and is three times as heavy. It is a splendid art publication, 
and is undoubtedly the finest collection of engravings devoted to the wheel ever published. Price, $1.00. 

This is given free to each new subscriber. Bear in mind, we give premiums and presents to our agents, 
and presents to our subscribers. 


The Wheelman Souvenir of the L. A. W. Meet. 


A SECOND EDITION. 











On account of the demand for the “ Souvenir,” a second edition has been published. 


PRICE, ... . $1.00. 
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THE first volume of THE WHEELMAN, from October, 1882, to March, 1883, has just been issued, 
neatly bound in cloth, at the low price of $1.50. This forms by far the finest collection of ’cycling 
literature ever published. In this book of 480 pages will be found articles on all subjects con- 
nected with the wheel. Do you wish to know what can be done and has been done on a bicycle — 
to read the experiences and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are numerous articles 
which will give you the desired information: ‘‘ Over the Alps by Bicycle”; ‘‘ From Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s,” —a run through England and Scotland; ‘‘A Vacation Trip,” —an illus- 
trated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and Illinois; ‘‘ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colorado,” — a description of the first ride 
over the ‘‘ Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and then the thrilling coast down the 
opposite side into Colorado; ‘‘ A Wheel Around the Hub,” —a superbly illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of a run of two days through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern Massachusetts ; 
‘‘ Four Hundred Miles,” through New York and Pennsylvania; ‘‘ East Long Island”; ‘‘ All-Day 
Club Runs,”— giving accounts of the famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hundred miles; 
“**Cycling in France”; ‘‘ The Wheel in Canada.” These articles, and many more of the same 
character which the volume contains, will show what use can be made of a bicycle, what pleasure 
can be derived from it. 

Do you wish to know the physical effects of bicycling —the great benefit to health to be 
obtained by this form of exercise? We have but to refer you to the volume spoken of to read the 
opinions of physicians and others on this point: ‘The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; ‘* Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; ‘‘ Physical Culture for Ministers,” by a clergyman who knows 
of what he speaks; ‘‘Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you desire to learn of that great frater- 
nity of wheelmen, ‘‘ The League of American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound together to 
protect the interests of their favorite sport? THE WHEELMAN will tell you: ‘‘ The League Meet 
at Chicago,” written and illustrated by prominent wheelmen; ‘‘ What of the League,” by Chas. 
E. Pratt, the founder and first president of the League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the various standpoints that naturally present 
themselves. ‘‘ The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufacture, physical development, social 
and moral influences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling press. Are you seeking infor- 
mation about the tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling articles: ‘*‘ From John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End on a Tricycle”; ‘* Tricycling in Relation to Health”; ‘‘ Tricycle Riding”; ‘*‘ The 
Ideal Tricycle,” etc., etc. Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN contains many 
entertaining sketches and stories. We can only mention a few: ‘‘The Club Christening,” 
‘The True History of that Club Run,” ‘‘ The Bicycle Club attend a Sewing Circle,” —a series 
of charming, humorous sketches by President Bates; ‘‘ Bicycling Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; 
‘*Echoes and Shadows,” —a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy and pleasant remi- 
niscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘‘ Deacon Noah’s Vision”; ‘*‘ Huldah’s Romance”; ‘‘ A Race for 
Life”; ‘‘On Both Sides the Sea”; ‘‘A Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
volume, “‘A Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ A Shadow Love,” —both bright, entertaining pieces 
of fiction. The poetry is of a high order, and is equal to any, of our best magazine verse. 
‘*A Lament,” ‘*’Cycle and I,” both beautifully illustrated; ‘‘A Midnight Ride” and ‘“‘A 
Midwinter Reverie,” by S. Conant Foster; ‘‘The Poet Wheelman”; ‘‘ Love on Wheels,” and 
‘* Song,” are the most genuine examples of ’cycling poetry ever published. There are over 
seventy-five engravings in this book, forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations ever 
printed. : 

If you are not a rider, this volume will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a subject 
with which you are unacquainted; if you are a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences 
of old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you may in this book read the thoughts of your 
fellows and find enjoyment for many an hour when not upon the wheel. The price, $1.50, can 
hardly be an obstacle in the way of any one. 
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We invite the attention of our readers to the parallelism be- 
tween the two columns appended. The first column is made up of 
extracts from the prospectus of THE WHEELMAN, printed 


Fuly 15, 1882. 


The second column ts composed of extracts from 


the leading papers of the country, bearing dates mostly of March 


and April, 1883. 





As a Bicycling Journal. 


THE WHEELMAN enters upon a hitherto unoccupied 
It is to hold 
the same relation to bicycling weeklies that the lite- 


field in American periodical literature. 


rary magazine holds to the newspaper press. It is 
published because the bicycling interests demand 
such a periodical. 


The general aim of the articles furnished will be to 
build up an intelligent public appreciation of the 
uses of bicycles and tricycles, secure appropriate leg- 
islation in regard to the many interests of the wheel, 
encourage healthy competition and emulation among 
manufacturers and users, discourage gambling at 
races, and everything that would tend to degrade the 
use of the bicycle to the level of horse-racing and 
professional pedestrianism. 


Recognizing the fact that wheelmén, as a rule, are 
gentlemen, and gentlemen in the truest sense of the 
term, the magazine will endeavor to be a wheelman 
among wheelmen, and will always strive to broaden 
and intensify that good fellowship which distinctively 
exists among wheelmen. The future of THE WHEEL- 
MAN, if it be only worthy of the name, is secure. 
To make it thus worthy is the determination of its 


founders. 


There will be brief editorial comments on bicyclical 
matters of less general and less permanent interest 
than can be discussed in longer articles, and short 
notes on athletic progress in general. It will contain 
a brief and comprehensive részmé of wheel matters 
at home and abroad, races, trips, meets, and ‘club 
doings. THE WHEELMAN will be a high-class Amer- 
ican organ of bicyclical and wicyclical opinion and 
sentiment; and, aiming as it does to meet the wants 
and suit the tastes of its more cultured readers, will 


not cater to depraved tastes. 


As a Bicycling Journal. 


The bound Volume I. makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance, and has a permanent usefulness in its de- 
scriptions of bicycling tours, by which the adventu- 
rous may be guided. — 7he Nation, New York. 


One who is not already a devotee of the bicycle 
would soon be converted by reading this organ of the 
“wheelmen.” — The Critic, New York. 


THE WHEELMAN, the bicycle organ for this coun- 
try, is as breezy and stimulating as the lover of out- 


_ door life could desire. — Zhe Continent, Philadelphia. 


It has pleasant essays, serial stories, in which the 
wheel and wheelmen appear, poems, and lively rec- 
ords of bicycle rides in many countries. The reading 
matter is mostly fresh, lively, and agreeable, and the 
illustrations are good.— WV. Y. Tribune. 


No trade or profession or amusement in the United 
States is better represented in periodical literature to- 
day than the enjoyment of life which takes its round 
of pleasure on the bicycle and tricycle. It hasa 
magazine of its own, THE WHEELMAN, which has 
lived successfully through the first six months of its 
existence; which has contained scores of valuable 
and well-written contributions upon the manly pur- 
suit to which it is devoted, some of them good enough 
to be considered literature pure and simple, and 
which has been illustrated in the most lavish manner 
by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the 
average of the artists who illustrate Harper's. Maga- 
zine or The Century.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE WHEELMAN, a monthly magazine, published 
in Boston, is a curious and noteworthy enterprise. 

It has stories, excellently written, wherein all 
the personages are riders of the bicycle; it has poems 
quite up to the level of magazine verse, which dis- 
play the romantic or the sentimental side of the bi- 
cycle; and it has illustrations, capitally drawn, in 
which the bicycle is depicted in the most perilous 
positions. Besides this, it chronicles the movements 
of innumerable clubs, notable tours, and famous 
runs; and its prosperity marks the extraordinary 
growth in America of one of the most healthful 
forms of exercise that machinery has added to na- 
ture. — V. Y. Herald. 


The pages are filled with the most delightful and 
instructive reading about bicycling, and must find 
great favor with the lovers and users of the whirling 
wheel. To those not acquainted with the delights of 
bicycle riding a perusal of the articles contained in 
THE WHEELMAN will open their eyes to a field where 
health, happiness, and pleasure abound.— Norris- 
town Herald. 
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It is safe to predict that the next ten years will 
witness a growth in the manufacture and use of the 
bicycle in this country unparalleled in the history of 
the wheel abroad. To direct, encourage, and accel- 
erate this growth in the best manner is the mission 
of THE WHEELMAN. To this end it has secured a 
corps of contributors of which any magazine might 
well be proud.—Prospectus, Fuly 15, 1882. 





Poetry. 

The poetry of bicycling will find a place in its 
pages, for bicycling opens up a realm of feelings 
which can only be fitly clothed in verse.—Prospectus, 
Fuly 15, 1882. 


While most of its matter relates to subjects chiefly 
interesting to bicycle and tricycle riders, there is 
much also that will be welcome to lovers of literature. 
The engravings are very good.— 7he Churchman, 
New York. 


_Besides much useful information concerning the 
history and manufacture of bicycles and tricycles, 
portions of the magazine are devoted to stories in 
which the wheel figures prominently. We cordially 
recommend THE WHEELMAN to the public. — A/sany 
Journal. 


As a bicycling journal it has been a success, and 
has risen to the front rank. It numbers among its 
contributors those whose names are familiar to bicy- 
clists in this country and Great Britain, and who are 
recognized as authority in matters pertaining to the 
wheel. The illustrations have been excellent. — Zow- 
ell Courier. 


It is by far the finest collection of cycling literature 
ever published, and is bright and interesting reading. 
—Albany Argus, May, 188}. 





Poetry. 


It has poems quite up to the level of magazine 
verse, which display the romantic or sentimental side 
of the bicycle.—Mew York Herald. 

The poems are of more than ordinary merit.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Illustrations. 

In view of the fact that its readers and contribu- 
tors will be cultured and intelligent people, its typo- 
graphical and mechanical make-up will be equal to 
that of the best literary magazines.—/Prospectus of 
The Wheelman, Fuly 15, 1882. 

The pages of the magazine will be illustrated by 
competent artists. It is the intention of the publish- 
ers to render this department worthy of the support- 
We shall endeavor to make 


each number a pledge and advertisement for the next. 


ers of the magazine. 


In short, we propose to give the choicest thoughts 
and experiences of the ablest and most talented 
wheelmen, illustrated by our best artists, and embod- 
ied in the most appropriate dress that the highest 
excellence of the printer’s art can secure.—Prospec- 
tus, Fuly 15, 1882. 


Illustrations. 


The bound numbers of THE WHEEEMAN for 1882-3 
make a very handsome volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine paper, in the clearest 
type, and, in the matter of illustrations, equalling any 
American magazine.— Boston Transcript, April 3, 
1883. 

Its illustrations, typography, and mechanical make- 
up, are excellent. — Albany Fournal, October 6, 1882, 

It is printed on fine paper, and the letter-press and 
illustrations are equal to the best of our monthly 
magazines. — Oil City Derrick, February 2, 188}. 

The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of 
good quality, and the text itself, rank this among the 
most attractive of the monthly magazines. — New 
York Nation, April 5, 188}. 

It has been illustrated in the most lavish manner 
by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the 
average of the artists who illustrate //arper’s Maga- 
zine or The Century.—N. Y. Mail and Express, 
April, 1883. 

The illustrations are unusually good, and the gen- 
eral make-up of the magazine is attractive and enter- 
taining. — Chicago Daily News, April, 1883. 

Altogether the April number of THE WHEELMAN 
will rank among the leading illustrated monthly pub- 
lications of this country. — A/t/waukee Sentinel, March 
29, 1883. 

The illustrations are firsi-class. — Danbury News. 

It is profusely illustrated, and no conscientious bi- 
cycler should neglect subscribing for it, which will 
help him to keep a firm seat on the machine. — Puck, 
New York. 








viii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The “Harvard Special.” 


THE BICYCLE FOR 6) IS NOW READY, 


Intending purchasers of this superb Machine, Should not 
delay their orders. 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1877.) 


2 Warren Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send 3 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Is THE SOLID RELIANCE OFK< 


——et Is LCs CL Ei esS 


AND EvEeRY OTHER CLASS OF MEN 
WwWlABLE To A cormMpEmwzs. 





$5.00 to $10.00 a Year 
FOR ALL ORDINARY MEN SECURES 


BA.OOO in Case of Accidental Death, 
SSE.09O a Week if Disabled. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, - - $8,500,000. 
Home oFrice, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Cor. State and Kilby Sts; NEW YORK OFFICE, 
173 Broadway; CHICAGO OFFICE, Montauk Block. 
Agencies at all Important Points. 


James G. Barterson, President. Ropnry DENNIS, Secretary. Joun E. Morris, Ass’t Secretary. 
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HE WHEELMAN. 


Vo. II. SEPTEMBER, 1883. No. 6. 


A DAY IN ANDOVER. 


Beyond the city’s roar and din, 

Its noisy strife, its want and sin, 

The wheelman takes his gladsome way — 
Leaves night behind, with shadows gray, 
And in the rosy blush of morn 

Speeds on in haste to meet the dawn; 
Along the lowland meadow speeds, 

Past vale and hill and dew-wet meads; 
Against the cloudless morning sky 

He sees the church spires lifted high — 
Fair lies the town ’neath cooling shades, 
Green are its fields, and hush’d its glades. 
He hears the thrush’s note afar, 

Faint, fainter grows the morning star; 
The dawn has come, and earth and air 
Alike its brightness seems to share. 





THE TOWERS OF ANDOVER, 


Every New England town has its own 
individuality, some peculiar charm that 
endears it to the hearts of those who call 
it home, and that, magnet-like, draws back 
all who have journeyed far from its hearth- 
stones. 

When, in addition to natural beauties, 
the town has been blessed by the lives of 


great and noble men and women, when 
influential churches, and institutions of 
learning have been founded and _ fostered 
in its midst, the two elements, nature and 
mind, become so harmoniously united that 
the latter seems as much a part of the 
town as the former; the very air seems 
to induce one to study and contemplation. 

While this is true of all our college 
towns, it is most emphatically so of An- 
dover. It is a town of Schools, a centre 
of religious life and thought, a garden 
where many a choice young character has 


been developed and matured. From its 
various schools have gone out men and 
women to fill places of honor and trust. 
Missionaries. ministers, writers, teachers, 
artists, and statesmen have here obtained 
the instruction and ideals which have been 
the secret of their success. 

The town lies near the Merrimac. but is 
itself beautified by the little river Shaw- 
shine ;the name is of Indian origin, and 
is said to mean Great Spring, though tra- 
dition seekers translate it into ‘‘ Lovers’ 
Path.” 

According to the ‘‘ Historical Sketches 
of Andover” the township was purchase d 
from an Indian sachem, Cutstamache, for 
six pounds anda coat. The tract of land 
then included the country between the 
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Merrimac river, Rowley, Salem, Woburn, 
and Cambridge. This land was first owned 
by twenty-three proprietors; and, when 
house-lots were sold, farm-lands were 
given with each building lot. 

A large number of acres were known as 
‘¢ common” or ** individual lands,” which 
were lessened from time to time by the 
sale of building lots to new-comers, 
until, in 1800, the remaining portion was 
sold and the money devoted to the estab- 
lishment of free schools. As early as the 
year 1700 Andover provided for a gram- 
mar school, with such advantages and 
courses of study that boys could be fitted 
for Harvard, if they so desired. This 


ANDOVER. 


ple voted, in 1686, to reserve a certain ‘* par- 
cel of land” for a common sheep pasture. 
Herdsmen were hired to guard the flocks, 
and young boys and girls were also em- 
ployed to assist the herdsmen. But it was 
to be a matter of ‘‘ all work and no play” ; 
throughout the long summer days noth- 
ing must tempt them to idleness, neither 
could they exchange merry words of greet- 
ing — for, alas! the court itself had placed 
its restrictions upon them in the following 
decree: ‘* The court doe hereupon order 
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callsto mind the great changes made in the 
requirements deemed necessary for en- 
trance to that university. Formerly boys 
could easily be fitted to enter at twelve or 
fifteen years of age. The principal in- 
struction given at these early grammar 
schools, however, were the most common 


English branches. When the town had 
increased in numbers, but not in riches, 
the schoolmaster of ** ye olden time” 


was compelled to teach in different districts 
of the town, a few weeks atatime. Later, 
small district schools were built, which 
gave the teacher the luxury of teaching 
at least one term in one place before he 
had to exchange his work for that. in 
another portion of the town. The little 
children were sent to small day schools, 
where they were taught their letters, and 
also to read in the Primer, by women 
who bore the title of ‘* School Dames.” 

Besides the ‘‘common lands” the peo- 












and decree, that in every 

towne the chosen men are 
to take care of such as are sett to keep 
cattle, that they be sett to some other 
employment withall, as spinning upon 
the rock, knitting and weaving tape, &c., 
that boys and girls be not suffered to con- 
verse together.” 

When Andover had been settled for 
fifty years and had already done much for 
the social, intellectual, and religious ad- 
vancement of its inhabitants, all seemed to 
be lost by the sudden belief in witchcraft, 
which took great hold upon the community. 
Men, women, and little children were ac- 
cused of having learned the terrible art by 
which they could torment with sickness or 
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disaster their innocent neighbors and 
friends. Imprisonment and hanging were 
resorted to, and some, to save themselves 
from torture, confessed to the crimes 
charged upon them; while others nobly 
denied the fearful stories told concerning 
their wicked power to exert charms and 
spells, or their midnight revels with *‘ three 
hundred witches.” 

For a year or more the superstition held 
pastors and people alike ; but at length those 
who had been most eager to persecute and 
condemn saw the 
matter in its true 
light, and Andover 
witches were never 
feared again. 

Until 1750. sla- 
very was practised 
to some extent ; but 
the manner in 
which the early 
settlers of Andover 
treated their slaves 
is worthy of com- 
mendation, sur- 
prising as it is that 
Americans should 
have so early lost 
the idea of free- 
dom —that which 
in its highest sense 
had been the cause 
of the pilgrimage 
from England to 
the New World. 
The ‘* History of 
Andover,” before 
alluded to, gives 
many instructive 
extracts from ad- 
vertisements and 
letters concerning 
these slaves, as, for 
example, Cato’s 
letter to his former owner, Rev. Samuel 
Phillips : — 

My present wish is that the Blessings of heaven 
may attend each family and all their lawful under- 
takings, also there children to the Latest generation, 
and I hope that I myself shall be with the rest en- 
abled to live in such a manner that I being made meet 
may be admitted with you into that haven of rest 
where is no Distinctions. 

Yours with respect, 
CATO. 
May 24th, 1789. 

Nobly as Andover had borne its part in 
the French and Indian war, the town 
was truly democratic at heart, and gallantly 
withstood any efforts made by the English 
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to deprive them of their ‘* most valued 
privileges.” The Stamp Act enraged them ; 
but while seeking justice they would not 
condescend to the lawless outbursts of in- 
dignation so common in other towns. 
‘¢The Boston Massacre aroused the whole 
country. Andover voted, May, 1770, ‘ to 
sustain Boston in repelling tyranny and 
oppression and establishing those rights 
which they are entitled toas men and Eng- 
lishmen.’” When the time came for actual 
contest with the mother country, Andover 
was among the first 
to provide arms. 
‘**Thus high and 
clear rang out the 
voice of old An- 
dover, among the 
very first to join, 
or rather to start 
the chorus that 
‘soon swells strong 
for liberty and in- 
dependence.” Dur- 
ing the late civil 
war fifty-two brave 
patriots from the 
loyal town gave 
their life blood for 
a noble cause. 
Their deeds are 
perpetuated by 
Memorial Hall, 
which contains 
marble tablets to 
their memory. 
Here, also, is the 
public library of 
about seven thou- 
sand volumes. The 
building was erect- 
ed at a cost of 
$40,000, and dedi- 
cated on Memorial 
day, 1873. 

Andover township still extends over 
several miles of territory, but the portion 
of the town of greatest interest to the 
visitor is the streets where the various in- 
stitutions of learning are situated. The 
town is twenty miles north of Boston, on 
the Boston & Maine road, and is built upon 
land so high that a fine outlook is afforded 
from several points. 

As the bicycler approaches Andover and 
enters the upper end of Main street he is 
impressed with the peaceful quiet of the 
town which lies before him, beautiful in 


stately trees, long, broad streets, fine 
dwellings, and substantial public and 
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school edifices, while against the sky the 
towers and spires stand out in bold relief. 

Andover is emphatically atown of schools 
and of scholarly men and women, and the 
tourist’s attention is at once attracted by 
places of historic or literary interest on 
either hand. 

As he wheels down the broad street he 
passes on the left the ancient Mansion House, 
now the hotel, but a hundred years since the 
home of Judge Samuel Phillips, who first 
occupied it in 1782. During his life it was 
the mansion of the town; ‘* welcome ” 
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bright reflection as she passes down the 
stately rooms, is not more beautiful than 
Madam Phillips’ sweet, strong face, or 
the old-time beauties in their rich brocades. 

On the right, a short distance from the 
hotel, are the grounds of the Theological 
Seminary, which extend some distance 
along the main street. The entire length 
of the green lawn is traversed by a wide 
gravel walk, shaded by great elms, whose 
gracefully interlacing branches form a 
Gothic arch overhead ; and, as if looking 
out from some long cathedral cloister, 
one sees the 
world outside. 
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Within these 
grounds are 
enclosed the 


Seminary 
buildings— 
old ‘* Bartlett 


Chapel,” the 
long, _ brick 


dormitories, 
and the stone 
buildings; 











might well have been written 
above his great fireplaces, for 
he and his gifted wife were 
gracious to all. Here Gen. 
Washington was entertained, 
and here Lafayette held a 
reception in the long hall. 
He stood at the foot of the 
stairway and received the 
people from the town and 
adjoining country, the crowd 
passing through the hall and out the door 
at its rear. The house still retains some- 
thing of its oldtime appearance. Its 
ponderous door-key, weighing nearly a 
pound, turns in an enormous lock. One 
might fancy they were proof against the 
inroads of time, so well preserved are the 
great rooms with their deep window-seats, 
small-paned windows, and old-fashioned 
fireplaces. On the walls hang the mirrors 
still set in the old gilt frames. How many 
faces have they reflected! The hotel is 
now often crowded with guests. and the 
fair New England girl who, in these 
modern times, catches a glimpse of her 
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ACADEMY. 


more recently erected: Brecken Hall, the 
library building, and the ** New Chapel,” 
the crowning beauty of Andover Hill. 

The Seminary was the outgrowth of 
Phillips Academy, and Madam Phillips 
was the first to donate money to this new 
and worthy object. 

Many honored names have been con- 
nected with this institution. Dr. Woods, 
Rev. Edward Door Griffin, Prof. Moses 
Stuart, Prof. Austin Phelps, Prof. Ed- 
wards A. Park, and many others have, from 
this retired spot, exerted a world-wide in- 
fluence. The library contains about 
38,000 volumes, valuable manuscripts, and 
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portraits and busts of historic value to the 


Seminary. The lower floor is devoted to 
geological cabinets, several zoological 


specimens from Palestine, together with 







A VIEW NEAR ANDOVER. 


Syrian antiquities of interest to the student 
of archeology. 

Bartlett chapel, since the erection of the 
new chapel, has been devoted to recitation 
and lecture rooms. During term time, dis- 
tinguished lecturers are listened to by 
audiences composed of theological students 
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unwilling to lose’ a single lecture as were 
the strangers who had comefrom a distance 
to hear his instruction. Few men have 
preached with such intensity and pene- 


trating force; few American theo- 
logians have exerted such an influ- 
ence ; few have been more devotedly 
loved. 

A moonlight visit to the Seminary 
grounds will well reward the visitor. A 
thousand leaves and delicate twigs cast 


their clear-cut shadows on the path below ; 
the buildings loom up in the semi-dark- 
ness; in the chapel spires are alternately 
‘ebony and ivory”; beyond ‘the arch” 
the town lies silent in sleep, and the whole 
picture is filled with peace and calm. 





THE OLDEST HOUSE IN ANDOVER. 


and citizens, and frequently teachers and 
senior classes from other schools in town. 
No lecturer has ever filled the chair of 
theology with more ability than Prof. Ed- 
wards A. Park. Students from other 
seminaries have been drawn to Andover, 
in order to come under his clear and power- 
ful teaching ; while those who had the op- 
portunity to hear him frequently were as 


As one continues his journey through 
the main street he sees the ‘* stone house,” 
a charming old dwelling, with the sunlight 
flickering through the larch branches upon 
its yellow walls. Here Mrs. Stowe is 
said to have written part of ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

Leaving the main street, which leads to 
the business portion of the town, the visitor 
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will, perhaps, follow the road which 
branches a little to the left, and is known 
as School street. Here are delightful 
homes, many of them occupied by trustees 
and teachers in the various schools. Here, 
also, on the left, is the far-famed Phillips 
Academy, founded in 1778 by Hon. 
Samuel Phillips. 

It is the glory of our country that, next 
to religious freedom, it sought liberal ed- 
ucation for the youth of America. With 
almost prophetic foresight they looked 
down through the coming centuries and 
realized the possibilities of the New 
World’s greatness, and its future position 
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make of his fortune, than to give it freely 
to such a cause? 

Since its founding, Phillips Academy 
has had eight principals. Prof. Cecil F. 
P. Bancroft since 1873 has occupied the 
chair. The school has been greatly pros- 
pered, and has sent more young men to 
college than any other school in America. 

At present more than two hundred and 
fifty boys are in attendance, coming from 
every State in the land, from Maine to 
California ; also from South America, Asia, 
and various mission stations in different 
parts of the world. 

The school is rich in endowments, aid 
funds, and_ scholarships. 
Recently a new brick 








THE OBSERVATORY, 


among the nations of the earth. In the 
midst of early hardships, self-denial was 
practised, in order to lay broad foundations 
for the establishment of sound learning. It 
was no light thing to establish such schools 
as should, from their inherent power, grow 
with the growth of the nation ; but this they 
did, and did most wisely. 

‘‘High education” for men and _ for 
women has never been hampered by these 
Christian pioneers ; they framed the consti- 
tutions of the schools so grandly that they 
embraced all the true needs of a true edu- 
cational system. Horace E. Scudder says 
of the founding of Phillips Academy, ‘ It 
was an act of faith, of strong will, and high 
purpose.” 

Four years after graduating from Har- 
vard found Samuel Phillips eagerly at 
work to give to others the advantages which 
he had been able to enjoy. Few were the 
fitting schools at that time, and where, 
thought he, could be a more fitting spot 
than Andover to locate a school for boys? 
And what better use could a young man 








building has been erected 
in the Academy grounds 
for the use of the students 
in the chemical depart- 
ment. 

The Academy building 
is the fourth edifice used 


for this purpose. The first Academy 
building was a reconstructed joiner’s shop, 
and could only accommodate about forty 
students. The second was built six 
years later, but was burned after it 
had done service for more than twenty 
years. The third building was also burned 
in 1865, and the present substantial build- 
ing was erected immediately. It is built 
of brick with stone trimmings, and contains 
airy recitation-rooms, and a fine hall hung 
with portraits, where all public exercises of 
the school are held. Besides the classical 
department, there is a comprehensive Eng- 
lish course, and the study of elocution re- 
ceives especial attention. 

At its Centennial, in 1878, there was a 
distinguished gathering of its alumni, and 
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one of the most enjoyable occasions 
of the anniversary was the reading by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes of his poem on the 
‘* School Boy,” which so vividly portrayed 
the life of a ** Phillips boy ” fifty years ago. 
It was here that Mr. Holmes made his 
early attempts at verse; here N. P. Willis 
also wrote ; here Morse fitted for Yale, and 
Clark made his first attempt in the combi- 
nation of a telescope *‘‘ out of the broken 
dinner-bell from the common. table.” 
Hundreds of noble men scattered over the 
globe feel a thrill of pride at the very men- 
tion of ** Old Phillips.” 

The streets of Andover are comparative- 
ly quiet during school-hours, for the busi- 
ness is centred at one end of the town and 
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hours, when all this moving panorama 
must disappear. 

On the same side of the street as Phillips 
Academy is the oldest incorporated school, 
for girls only, in the country. 

Abbot Academy was fifty years old in 
1879, and the numbers of graduates who 


returned at this joyful occasion were 
in striking contrast to its humble be- 
ginning. 


‘¢ Mrs. Sarah Abbot, the founder, shared 
the blood of the family to whom the two 
Phillips Academies owe their existence.” 
‘¢ This quiet woman lives in countless 
homes.” 

Bravely fighting against poverty and the 
strong prejudices against the higher educa- 











along the river where the manufacturing 
is carried on. But when the clock on the 
*¢ Old South Church ” points to the recre- 
ation hour, when books are laid away for 








a time, the stranger would be impressed 
with the amount of fresh young life to be 
seen in the classic town. Nearly three 
hundred young men pour out from Phil- 
lips Academy into the glad sunshine, each 
choosing his favorite pastime. Fast spin the 
bicycles down the long smooth streets ; the 
school lawns are gay with tennis and ball 
players ; while here and there are groups of 
friends resting beneath the old trees, or 
wandering towards the woods in search of 
natural history specimens. The theological 
students are among the pedestrians, and 
the young ladies from the Abbot Academy 
add brightness and beauty to the scene. 
The Punchard High-school scholars hurry 
past, with their arms full of books; a 
crowd of merry children from the graded 
schools make the air ring with their happy 
laughter, and little ones from the primary 
schools, with their tiny lunch-baskets and 
well-thumbed primers, are playing tag on 
their homeward way. 

But the Old South clock watches all 
grimly from its lofty seat, and relentlessly 
ticks on towards the returning study 
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tion of women, Abbot Academy held its 
firm onward way. At first it stood almost 
alone, but though it has numberless sisters 
over the land, it still has a grand work to 
do now and in the future. Year by year 
pupils have graduated from this home- 
school who have fulfilled the aims of the 
founders, as expressed in the constitution : 
‘* The primary objects to be attained at this 
school shall ever be to regulate the tem- 
pers, to improve the taste, to discipline and 
enlarge the minds, and form the morals of 
the youth who may be members of it. To 
form the immortal mind to habits suited to 
an immortal being, and to instill principles 
of conduct, and form the character for an 
immortal destiny, shall be subordinated to 
no other call. Solid acquirements shall 
always have the precedence of those which 
are merely showy, and the useful of those 
which are merely ornamental.” 

The clause which suggests the line of 
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study reads as follows: ‘ There shall be 
taught, in this Seminary, reading, spelling, 
chirography, composition, history, geome- 
try, algebra, natural philosophy, grammar, 
etc., astronomy, sacred music, and such 
other sciences and arts, and such of the 
languages, ancient or modern, as opportu- 
nity and ability may permit, and as the 
trustees shall dictate.” Many of the above- 
mentioned branches are now taught only in 
the preparatory department, while some of 
the studies, as composition, history, as- 
tronomy, physiology, music, and others, 
have been greatly developed. The ‘* such 
other arts and sciences ” have grown into a 
fine course of English instruction; the 
studies of literature, church history, and 
the ‘* history of sculpture and painting,” 
having been conducted in a manner su- 
perior to many institutions in the country. 
‘* Opportunity and ability” have afforded 
the study of both Latin and Greek, and 
French and German are studied under 
most competent teachers, and form the 
basis of the division of the school into 
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families, those 
studying Ger- 
man living in 
the hall where 
German alone is 
spoken during 
all school-hours, 
and those study- 
ing French mak- 
ing a home by 
themselves also. 
The largest 
dwelling - house 
is Smith Hall, 
occupied by the 
principal and 
several other 
teachers, to- 
gether with the 
seniors, and 
such other stu- 
dents as are 
not studying the 
modern lan- 
guages. 

The present 
buildings are 
four in number, 
surrounded — by 
green lawns, 
well-kept walks 
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leading beyond 
the lawns to the grove whose cool shadows 
are a delight to the stranger as well as to the 
weary pupil. This grove is the home of un- 
molested squirrels, who have nothing to fear 
from the daily visits of the young ladies ; 
here, too, come the early wild flowers and 
the birds, so that the members of the school 
find ample opportunity for exercise and 
enjoyment within the twenty-two acres of 
the Academy grounds, as ‘well as in the 
groves and hills of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

‘‘Somewhat back from the village 
street ” stands Smith Hall, while German 
Hall and French Hall are on a line with 
the other buildings on the street. During 
the summer their brown porches are fes- 
tooned with woodbine, and the old Acad- 
emy building, which stands between them, 
also loses its otherwise grave aspect, and is 
decked with clusters of red roses, which 
adorn the pillars of the piazza. 

This old brick building has stood more 
than fifty years. It contains recitation- 
rooms, geological and zoological cabinets, 
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a reading-room, complete illustrations for 
the study of physiology, and a students’ 
library. Another small room is devoted 
to the elegant art library, and to the hun- 
dreds of pictures, including engravings, 
photographs, etchings, and heliotypes, used 
in the study of the history of art. This 
department owes its unrivalled excellence, 
among young ladies’ schools, to the untir- 
ing efforts of the principal, Miss Philena 
McKeen. 

The course of art is studied throughout 
the senior year, and thus the classes are 
prepared for foreign travel, or to appreci- 
ate all true art in our own country. Here 
is also the hall where the hundred young 
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ladies assem- 
ble for the 
general exer- 
cises of the 
school. This 
hall is thrown 
open to in- 
vited guests, 
at the annual 
readings” 
given by 
members’ of 
the Academy, 
who have received especial training from 
Prof. John W. Churchill, the instructor in 
elocution. At other times the room becomes 
a concert hall, and is crowded with citizens 
and pupils, who listen to recitals given by 
Carl Baermann, Perabo, Madame Schiller, 
and others. : 

This old room has many choice engrav- 
ings upon its walls; a bronze copy of 
Michael Angelo’s Lorenzo de Medici, 
which stands upon a pedestal of Lisbon 
marble, and a vase of green bronze, a re- 
production of the most celebrated of the 
twelve in the gardens of Versailles. 

In the third story are the casts used by 
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the drawing and painting classes, who 
have the advantage of instruction from 
Miss Emily A. Means. Here is also an 
observatory containing one of Clark’s fine 
instruments, made for observations on the 
transit of Venus. It is hoped that, within 
a few years, the school will possess an ob- 
servatory worthy this elegant instrument, 
in addition to other new buildings already 
contemplated. 

Abbot Academy has sent out more than 
three thousand pupils, many of whom 
were graduates. 

For the past twenty-four years it has been 
under the wise guidance of Miss McKeen, 
to whose ability as an instructor and ad- 
ministrator the school is indebted for much 
of its present prosperity. 

The visitor soon becomes in sympathy 
with Andover and its charms, and he longs 
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to be admitted into the presence of those 
who do so much to make the place what it 
is. He finds the citizens to have inherited 
the talent of hospitality, and he is made 
welcome. Yet much as he may see of the 
external reasons for Andover’s strength and 
influence, it is from the unvisited rooms, — 
the quiet studies, —that the greatest power 
has emanated. Joseph Cook has said: 
‘¢ Under the elms, on the hill in Andover, 
is a study in which a prayer-meeting was 
held weekly, to devise ways and means of 
doing good.. Here originated the first 
religious newspaper.” Here the Tract So- 
ciety, and American Educational and Tem- 
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perance Societies, have 
had their birth. Within 
these rooms words have. ,,-— 
been written that have ~ 
moved the social, politi- 
cal, and religious world; 
plans for important insti- 
tutions have been formed, 
and sermons written that _ 
have been burned into the 
hearts of men; and from 
them to-day come the 
writings of men and 
women whose names are house- 
hold words. 

In this beautiful town tempt- 
ing drives extend in every di- 
rection along the river side, or 
higher and higher until the sur 
rounding country lies out- 
spread, beautiful in gentle 
slopes, fields, rivers, hills, 
towns, and distant mountains. 

Here each season brings its 
own delights : — 















ABBOT ACADEMY FRKOM THE GROVE. 


Hardly has gone the snow, 
When fairest flowers blow, 
Winds whisper, soft and low, 
Glad the clear streamlets flow, 
Mosses and fern leaves grow 
On either hand. 
Scarce have we welcomed Spring, 
And all the joy’s she’ll bring, 
When sweet the wild birds sing 
That Summer’s come. 
She clothes I ys with li P . ° 
‘Aud the hg tong etn - But, in Andover, there is an especial 


She crowns with stars. ‘* witchery” in the springtime. So near 


She, from her crimson throne, 
Warned by the north wind’s moan, 
Hastens with tears. 
Winter pursues her flight 
And drops his mantle white 
To aid his speed; 
And on the earth ’twill rest 
Till, at Spring’s sweet request, 
He lifts it up. 














THE LONG POND. 


Gay fall the changing leaves, 
aie aan the haan eee, do the meadows creep up to the town that 


Autumn her wand receives, a few steps brings one into the midst of 
The golden. rod. nature’s charms. 














A DAY iN ANDOVER. 


One can wander by the hour through 
the grassy fields; here and there pictu- 
resque old apple-trees are brilliant with 
pink and white blossoms ; here, under shin- 
ing-leaved willows, is a brook that sings 
all day to itself among the ferns. 

In the wood beyond are the early wild 
flowers, delicate as snow-flakes. Yonder 
is a sunny hill crowned with violets as blue 
as the sky above. ’Tis a pretty picture. 
Around the curve in the road dash a group 
of ladies on horseback; now they have 
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dismounted, to pick great bunches of the 
sweet blue flowers ; but, though they leave 
with their hands filled with the blossoms, 
yet the hill is as blue as before. The 
echoes of the horses’ hoofs die in the dis- 
tance, and the solitary wheelman once 
more takes in the bright scene before he 
hastens to visit the adjoining hills and 
groves. 

The path known as the ‘old railroad 
track ” shows what nature’s hand has done 
for what was once an ironroad. Here the 
foot-fall is noiseless, because of the thick 
carpet of pine needles; ferns and daisies 
adorn the way, and a tiny rill trickles from 
the hill-side into the mosses. 

Overhead the pines murmur unceasing- 
ly. now soft and low, like faintest whis- 
pers, and now, as the breeze sways the 
long branches, the sound gains in power, 
until it seems to be the song of waves that 
dash on a sandy shore. Darker and cooler 
grow the shadows; the sweet notes of the 
thrush fill the air with melody; the busy 
world is forgotten; but, suddenly, the 
vista ends, and, through a window framed 
by trees, trunks, and branches, one sees the 
landscape bathed in sunlight. 

At one end of the town the Shawshine 
waters are utilized for manufacturing, and 
the noisy hum of the mills is in great con- 
trast to the quiet, sluggish waters and 
wooded banks higher upthe stream. Near 
Indian Ridge a bridge crosses the little 
river. At this point the banks are so 
densely covered with foliage that, at high 
noon, the waters catch but little of the sun- 
shine, and move on darkly and silently ; 
while, still higher up the stream, the waters 
seem to seek the light, and wind their way 


“ With many a silvery water-break, 
Above the golden gravel.” 


Crossing the bridge, the road to the right 
leads past ‘‘ Indian Ridge,” a place of 
resort because of its wild aspect and fine 
old trees. It is of especial interest to the 
geologist, since the investigations of Prof. 
G. F. Wright have proved it to have been 
formed by glacial deposit. On the other 
side of the’ town is ‘** Prospect Hill, rising 
four hundred and twenty-three feet above 
the sea.” This is a bare, wind-swept 
prominence, and ‘‘is one of the highest 
points of land in the county, and belongs 
to a very remarkable class of elevations 
connected with the glacial period.” Near 
the summit of this hill is Andover’s oldest 
house. Its occupants must have been fully 
repaid for living on the heights, how- 
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ever, for the views are wide-sweeping, 
taking in the plain below, the far-off towns 
and gentle slopes, and beyond them all the 
ocean seemingly stretching out to meet the 
sky. 

A very pleasant expedition may be made 
a-wheel from Andover to the birthplace of 
Whittier. Leaving the town by a delight- 
fully shaded road one soon comes to the 
fertile fields and shaded farm-houses of the 
Merrimac valley. The road reveals new 
beauties at every turn. At Bradford is lo- 
cated Bradford Academy, a school for girls, 
somewhat similar in its aims to Abbot 
Academy at Andover. Crossing the Mer- 
rimac on a fine bridge one comes to the 
populous, thriving town of Haverhill. 
Three miles beyond is Whittier’s birth- 
place. It is a pleasant ride to this place 
from Haverhill, and can be accomplished 
in twenty minutes. The quiet beauty of 
this region has been the theme of poets 
and artists. Theold house where Whittier 
was born still stands. It is situated at one 
side of a vast amphitheatre formed by high 
hills whose sides are sparsely covered with 
trees. 

From Haverhill to Newburyport is a 
pleasant run of two hours. The first two 
or three miles are rather unsatisfactory 
wheeling, but from Groveland to New- 
buryport the wheeling is magnificent. 
This is one of the finest rides in Essex 
county. As the road sweeps around the 
bluffs of the Merrimac the river and valley 
present a scene of unsurpassable _loveli- 
ness and repose. Farm-houses and neatly- 
kept fields dot the rising hills beyond, 
while here and there a cluster of houses 
indicate some quiet little village. 

A quaint. delightful old city is New- 
buryport. <A short ride from the depot 
along High street brings one to the pleasant 
home of James Parton. Here a pleasant 
hour may be spent in the large sunny 
study of the author, who is brimful of 
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anecdote, wit, and reminiscence. Two 
miles farther, on the same street, towards 
Amesbury, is the beautiful island home of 
Mrs. Spofford. It is the central attraction 
of a scene of wild loveliness. The dark, 
rocky cliffs of the Merrimac, the broad, 
clear river, the ocean beyond ; all the witch- 
ing accessories of rare loveliness and pict- 
uresque wildness are found here. 

As the journey is for pleasure and rest, 
it may be well to return to Andover by 
rail, where one may arrive in time to wit- 
ness the magnificent sunset beauties with 
which this place is favored. 

As the day ends the wheelman will 
take his farewell view of the town from 
Sun-Set Rock. He hastens his flying 
wheel as the shadows begin to lengthen, 
and, leaving the village behind, follows the 
country road a little way ; then, dismount- 
ing, walks through field and wood until he 
finds himself facing the setting sun. 

Before him is an amphitheatre of won- 
drous beauty. The whole landscape is 
flooded with golden light; but he forgets 
it all as he turns to the pictures in the 
western sky. 

The broad sweep of the horizon has be- 
come a sea of gold upon which are float- 
ing cloud-ship with rosy sails and purple 
banners. 

A long stretch of silver cloud seems 
like a glittering beach, and, high above, the 
deep blue seems to be the sky of that far- 
off sunset world. 

And now the scene changes; fainter 
grows the rose and purple ; but where the 
sun sinks are crimson banks of cloud; the 
golden glow has become pale green, and 
the valley lies in shadow. A _ hush is 
over the earth; not a sound comes from 
the village or from the wood ; the crimson 
turns to gray ; the light grows fainter in the 
west, and the evening star sheds its soft 
beams upon the peaceful village of An- 


dover. 
GC. 2. ae. 
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EXAMINATION FOR FRIENDSHIP. 


Dost thou know the brooklet’s song 
Among the ferns? 

Dost thou know the robin’s note 
When spring returns? 

Dost thou hold the mountain’s height 
A friend most dear? 

Dost thou love the stars of night, 
So bright and clear? 

Dost thou greet the autumn days 
With welcome meet? 

Dost thou count the daisy white 
A flower sweet? 

Dost thou look from nature fair 
To Him above? 

Dost thou read on every leaf 
That God is love? 

Greylock. 


SONGS OF THE FOREST. 


A MAD cascade am I, am I; 
I dance, I dance, 
I fly, I fly, 
Down from the mossy rocks so high, 
Down to the stream below. 


A sparkling brook am I, am I; 
I laugh, I laugh, 
I glide, I glide, 
To lose myself in ocean’s tide, 
And mingle with its song. 


An ancient pine am I, am I; 
I grieve, I grieve, 
I sigh, I sigh, 
The sunbeams pass my branches by, 
And sad winds dwell with me. 


A flower fair am I, am I; 
I give, 1 give, 
I smile, I smile, 
And breezes sweet my hours while 
And steal a kiss from me. 


Greylock. 








A MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE. 


As soon as the roads have become 
‘* settled” for the season the great and still 
increasing army of bicyclers make their 
appearance, and each man, after a few 
weeks of exercise, parts with the extra 
weight he has gained during the winter. 

Taking my place in this noble army 
rather early in the season, I soon recoverd 
from the first indispensable blisters, and 
began to renew my solitary travels. I had 
determined, for reasons of my own, not to 
take any all-day trips until the summer 
vacation; but a perfect day for riding oc- 
curring in the middle of May, and being 
afflicted with ezzuz at the time, I con- 
cluded to break my determination and go. 

As just stated, it was a perfect day. 
The sun shone brightly, and a soft, cool 
breeze had sprung up out of the west. 
The trees, so long bare and brown, had 
already put forth their bright green foliage, 
so new and clean that each leaf actually 
shone. A gentle shower the night before 
had rendered the roads firm and_ hard, 
without dust or mud, a thing which the 
street-sprinkler, so dreaded by wheelmen, 
rarely, if ever, effect. 

Takinga road which led toward the south- 
west, I soon left my accustomed haunts, 
and pushed ahead at a medium rate, enjoy- 
ing the scenery, and the fresh grass, every- 
where studded with dandelions. There 
were but few houses on this road, and soon 
even these disappeared, and the side of the 
road was touched only by pasture-lands 
and newly-ploughed fields. After riding 
steadily for about twenty minutes, I reached 
a place where the road branched. I dis- 
mounted, and, pointing my bicycle exactly 
between the two roads, I balanced it and 
took my hands away — it fell toward the 
right hand. I again mounted, and con- 
tinuing on the road thus decided upon, I 
soon saw ahead an iron gate, swinging be- 
tween two huge granite posts. To the 
right and left extended a high iron fence, 
along the top of which two lines of barbed 
wire were stretched. Nothing daunted, 
I rode through, as the gate was open, and 
found inside a finely-kept road bordered 
with shade-trees. 

For upward of a mile, as I afterward 
calculated it, I traced this winding road 
without meeting a living soul, and my 
curiosity urged me to follow it and see 


where it led to, although the now-declining 
sun warned me to turn round and go 
home. 

At last the level road ended, and a steep 
grade lay before me. The land beside it 
was yet steeper, and was cut into terraces 
covered with grass as green as emerald. 
I was obliged to walk up this hill, though 
the road was still good, and as I reached 
the top, after considerable exertion, several 
sights struck my eyes at once. 

One of these was a magnificent view, 
which alone was worth coming so far for. 
Green hills bordered the horizon; nearer 
were woods, streams, and scattered vil- 
lages, none of which were familiar to me. 
A mist rested on the far-off hills, and as I 
looked, it seemed to deepen. Soon, out of 
the west, rose a dense black cloud; on it 
came, higher and farther, till it hid the 
sun, and then the first drops of rain began 
to fall. Then I realized that I was in 
what might be called a ‘‘ fix,” and began 
to wish I had stayed at home. The rain 
feil faster, and I was looking about for a 
shelter, when I saw, half hidden by the 
trees, a large country-house, standing not 
a hundred yards from me. 

Putting on my hat, with which I had 
been fanning myself, I started for this 
house, and when I had passed the inter- 
posing trees I saw that it was one of those 
large old-fashioned houses which were 
built more for the comfort of those inside 
it than for the pleasure of those outside 
quite different from the prevailing style 
now. It had great chimney-stacks and 
sharp-pointed gables, and a broad piazza, 
shaded by vines, encircled it on all sides, 
giving it a cool and breezy, as well as 
comfortable look. On the west side of 
this piazza, seated in one of those easy 
bamboo chairs which make one rested 
even to look at, was a remarkably pretty 
girl of about seventeen. She had a book 
in her hand, but instead of reading it, she 
was looking out into the rain, day-dream- 
ing about something, I dare say. She had 
not noticed me, I had come up so quietly. 

I walked to within thirty feet of the 
house without disturbing her, and was 
beginning to wonder how I could attract 
her attention without startling her too 
much, when she turned toward me, and, 
without showing the slightest astonish- 
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ment, invited me to come into the house 
until the shower should be over. I thanked 
her, and said I would not trouble her to 
move, as it would probably be over im- 
mediately. SoI sat down on the broad 
sill of a window, and, having introduced 
myself, we opened a conversation which 
proved so interesting that I entirely forgot 
the time until an old clock inside the house 
struck six, slowly and deliberately. It 
had begun to grow dark; the rain contin- 
ued as hard as ever. I heard a gong strike 
once, and the girl said, rising, ** I’m afraid 
it won’t stop raining to-night; hadn’t you 
better stay here?” I willingly assented, 
and we entered the house. The front hall 
was finished in oak, in the most substantial 
manner, and had a round window of 
stained glass over the door. A large oil 
painting of the Yosemite Valley occupied 
one side wall, and at the end, contrasting 
strangely with the heavy, old-fashioned 
room, were the polished case and glitter- 
ing bells of a telephone. 

I was surprised to find a telephone in so 
isolated a house, and inquired if it were 
connected with the Exchange. Receiving 
an affirmative answer I, with her permis- 
sion, rang the bell, and was soon talking 
with my friends at home, whom I relieved 
from anxiety and promised to return the 
next day. They asked me where I was, 
but I replied that I knew no better than 
themselves, except that the number was 
8,216. Then hidding them good-by I fol- 
lowed my guide into the dining-room, and 
after a bountiful meal retired to rest in a 
room that, like the rest of the house, was 
lighted by gas; and I only had time to 
vaguely wonder haw many miles of pipe it 
would take to conduct the gas thither be- 
fore I went to sleep, and so tired was I 
that it was g o’clock when I awoke the 
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next day. I found the ground-floor after 
some difficulty from the winding and twist- 
ing of the corridors, and also my fair host- 
ess, who, in spite of my remonstrances, 
had a breakfast prepared for me, and the 
last thing I saw, as I whizzed down the 
hill on my homeward way, was that girl, 
sitting there in the same attitude as that in 
which I found her, looking as unconcerned 
as if entertaining benighted wheelmen 
were the commonest thing in the world. 
The sun shone as brightly as before; the 
same gentle breeze blew out of the west— 
I could easily imagine the whole thing a 
dream. I soon reached home, and received 
a volley of questions, none of which I 
could answer. 

And now comes the strangest part of the 
whole affair. Three days afterward I 
started for the same place with the means 
and intention of paying for my night’s 
entertainment, and not for that alone, as 
may be supposed. I penetrated without 
difficulty to the place where the branch 
road should have been, but—no branch 
was there! The road ended abruptly 
among’ trees that must have been fifty 
years old, and without nearly enough space 
between any two of them for a road. Not 
a trace of that lofty hill could I find, — the 
house, the road, the iron gate,—all had dis- 
appeared. I was obliged to return home, 
disappointed and greatly mystified. Many 
a time since have I gone to that place, and 
thoroughly searched the vicinity ; but with- 
out success. Many atime have I searched 
the telephone-book for No. 8,216; but in 
vain. The operators at the Central know, 
or profess to know, nothing about the 
circumstance, which, I am now convinced, 
will always remain an unexplained mystery. 

** Forsitan.” 
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SEEK NOT TO RAISE TH’ IMPENETRABLE VEIL. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES. 


A FORMLESS nothing, drifted to the strand 

Of nowhere, on the coast of No-Man’s-Land, 
Gathered itself together, like the shade 

Of a pale mist by pallid moonlight made, 

Wavering and shivering as it felt a wind 

Blowing where no air is, then stared behind, 

With eyes like flitting ignis-fatuus flame, 

Back toward the realm of life, from whence it came, 
And writhed its ghostly hands, and seemed to gnaw 
Its spectral lips with pain at what it saw. 
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Being itself a bodiless naked soul, 

Free from the elements which make us whole, 
Even the texture of ethereal light 

Is far too gross for spiritual sight, 

Where vision, being thought, sees other mind 

As body sees the body; thus refined 

It knew the souls of those it left behind 

Whom it had loved, and with its new sense caught 
The very image of their secret thought. 


It saw the widow kneeling by the clay 

Of what she called her husband yesterday, 

And wailing with a sad and bitter cry 

Of helplessness and feeble misery. 

Weeping the anguish of her empty heart 

Which, shrunk upon itself, seemed rent apart, 
Like long-indulged appetite, bereft 

Of daily food, to pinching famine left. 

She moaned the loss of love, which filled her life, 
And kept her shielded from the harsh world’s strife, 
Without whose firm support she seemed a vine 
Whose trellis, slipping from its tendrils’ twine, 
And fallen away, left it too limp to bear 

The weight of its own roses in the air 

Unaided. Then she blanched with petty fear, 
That the dark future looked so bleak and drear, 
And her weak feef must walk their way alone, 
Bruising themselves on many a flinty stone ; 

To the soft ease she knew succeed the gaunt, 
Penurious pangs of poverty and want; 

And, oh! she knew not what, but dreaded worst, 
Until she felt her very soul would burst 

With dire forebodings, shadowy and dim, 

Scarce ever thinking how it fared with zm, 

But wholly of her own, until she felt 

Sorrow for her own sorrow, and would melt 
Into fresh tears, and so would weep again 

For pity of herself that so much pain 

Should fall on one so feeble; but no care 
Whether the parted soul such pain could share. 


He saw his orphans grieving for their loss 

With not a thought of his. Who now should toss 
Them in the arms of love? Who now should care, 
With ceaseless foresight, for their daily fare? 

Who start them fairly in life’s perilous race. 
Training their feet to keep the winning pace? 

And so they wept and made their childish moan 
For pain they felt at parting. Not one tone 

Of sympathy or grief in one who knelt 

For any tie fe missed or pain he felt. 


He saw his friends, sad souls! and heard them think 
As we hear speech; he saw them sorely shrink 

Each from his special loss; how one would miss 

His stanch support and ready wit in this, 

And one in that, in business, pleasure, plan! 

How church and party each would miss the man! 

All mourned, alas! the things that he could do; 

None mourned the thing he was —that no man knew, 
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As now he could know them, else life would be 


Unbearable. 


He heard the tolling bell, 


And the choir solemnly singing, ** All is well 
With the dead who die in the faith.” 


It turned away 


And with a writhing anguish seemed to say: 
‘* The pain of death is nothing to the woe 


Of unrestricted knowledge. 


Ye below, 


Your highest good is that ye cannot know 


Us or each other.” 


Looking back no more 
It veiled its face, blew inward from the shore, 
Like feather of a sea-fog from the strand, 
And melted in the mists of No-Man’s-Land. 


——————»> +0 ____ 


ATHLETICS AND GYMNASTICS AT HARVARD. 


Tue athletic and gymnastic interests of 
the Harvard College students are virtually 
embsdied in and controlled by the Har- 
vard Athletic Association — familiarly 
known as the ‘* H.A.A.” The official 
director of the gymnasium, Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, is, to be sure, by his exami- 
nations, advice, and lectures, to a great 
extent the inspirer and leader of the men 
in their gymnastic exercises and physical 
training; but amongst the undergraduates 
themselves the organization known as 
the H.A.A. is an institution that bears 
about the same relation to the various 
minor athletic clubs of the college that 
the general Congress at Washington bears 
to the State Legislatures; or rather, since 
almost all of the students who practice field 
sports or engage in regular gymnastic ex- 
ercise are members of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, we may liken said Association to 
the Athenian Demos, which made its own 
laws and voted on them without the inter- 
vention -of representatives. In October, 
1882, the H.A.A. published the follow- 
ing rezulations of the Committee on Ath- 
letics, Dr. D. A. Sargent, Secretary : — 


No College club or Athletic association shall play 
or compete with professionals. No student shall enter 
as a competitor in any athletic sport, or join any 
College athletic club as an active member, including 
Base-ball, Foot-ball, Cricket, Lacrosse, and Rowing 
Associations, without a previous examination by the 
a of the Gymnasium, and his permission to 

oO So. 


The Athletic Association — founded in 
1874 — gives at present three winter exhi- 
bitions in the gymnasium, and two spring 
exhibitions on Jarvis field. The associ- 
ation also sends representatives annually to 


the Intercollegiate sports at Mott Haven. 
The exhibitions have become extremely 
popular, and it is difficult to get reserved 
seats for them, especially on ‘* ladies’ 
days.” The Zuni Indians, who were pres- 
ent during the winter of 1882, manifested 
their pleasure in the daring and successful 
feats of the gymnasts by peculiar yells, de- 
scribed as being a kind of falsetto gurgles, 
rising shrilly above the thunderous ap- 
plause of the rest of the audience, and 
hushing it into a silence of curiosity and 
wonder. The fencing, sparring, wrest- 
ling and running, the broad jump, run- 
ning high jump, pole vaulting, putting the 
shot, throwing the hammer, throwing the 
base-ball, the bicycle races, — all these por- 
tions of the programme excite deep inter- 
est in the audience; but perhaps one of 
the most popular features of the exhibition 
is the ** tug of war.” In this sport a team 
of four from one class is usually pitted 
against the same number from another, and 
the game consists in one set trying to out- 
pull the other. The contestants are ranged 
at each end of a rope; one, who is called 
the ** anchor,” having the rope tied around 
his body. At the signal they all drop, quick 
as thought, flat on their backs, and strain 
away at the rope in the position which 
gives them the best purchase and advan- 
tage. The way in which this ‘ fall” is 
managed by either party is sometimes de- 
cisive of the game. In a close contest, the 
red ribbon in the centre of the rope will 
only move a few inches to one side or 
the other. Of course so nearly equal a 
match makes a more exciting game. 
Lacrosse was introduced at Harvard in 
1878, but only came into prominence in 
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1881. Ithas had to overcome considerable 
prejudice and jealousy on the part of the 
other college teams, but has now fairly 
won a recognized position among univer- 
sity sports. The uniform consists of black 
and red striped jerseys and stockings, and 
black tights, and a white hat with red 
ribbon. One would think there was more 
exercise in Lacrosse than in base-ball, ow- 
ing to the incessant running required as the 
light ball is hurled from one end of the 
field to the other by the long-handled snow- 
shoe-like bats. It is to be noted that the 
various brilliant costumes of athletic men 
add a good deal of color to the landscape 
of the Harvard College grounds, remind- 
ing one of the picturesque crimson doc- 
tors’ gowns of Oxford, England. Espe- 
cially is this true of the foot-ball team. It 
is a fine sight to see these nimble, limber 
fellows (they seem made of elastic steel or 
india-rubber) , intheir crimson-striped suits, 
bounding over the field or closing in solid 
phalanx around the ball, like Greek war- 
riors fighting over the body of Patroclus, 
or Indian braves at play upon the prairies ; 
splendid physiques, the lithe play of the 
muscles of the perfect legs and flexile 
waists, the swift run, the bending ‘‘ dodge,” 
the ** tackle,” the ‘* touch-down” and the 
‘¢ rush,” the tussle, the scrimmage, and the 
‘* pass.” September 3d used to be the an- 
niversary day for the foot-ball fight between 
the Freshmen and the other undergradu- 
ates. The custom became so inhumanly 
savage that the college authorities, in 1860, 
abolished the practice. In mock grief over 
this circumstance, the students held, that 
year, a foot-ball burial service on the Delta, 
where the game had always been played. 
They were outlandishly dressed, and 
marched in procession, headed by a drum- 
major in a bear-skin cap and holding a 
baton in his hand. Behind him came as- 
sistants with craped staffs and torches ; two 
bass drummers, the chaplain in Oxford cap 
and gown, his brows and cheeks so puck- 
ered up as to give him the appearance of 
wearing goggles; four spade-bearers; six 
pall-bearers, with a long coffin on their 
shoulders, and last the entire Sophomore 
class, wearing crape tied around their left 
legs. When the Delta was reached, a cir- 
cle was formed, and the spade-bearers be- 
gan to dig the grave, plying their spades 
with vigor. While they were thus en- 
gaged the coffin was passed around that all 
present might take a last look at the de- 
ceased. An address and a poem were 
then read by the chaplain ‘in a mock- 
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sanctimonious manner, amid sighs and 
sobs, and groans and lamentations, the 
noise of which might have been heard for 
amile.” After the coffin had been low- 
ered and the grave filled, the following 
epitaph, inscribed ona black board in white 
letters, was placed at the head of the grave : 
Hic jacet 
FOOTBALL FIGHTUM 
Obiit July 2, 1860, 
Et. LX. years. 
Resurgat. 


On the foot-piece were the words ‘‘ In Me- 
moriam,” and a winged skull. While the 
grave was being filled, the class sang, to the 
tune of ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” a dirge, one 


stanza of which was, — 


“O hapless ball, you little knew, 
When last upon the air 
You lightly o’er the Delta flew, 
Your grave was measured there.” 


Football, unless played with great care, 
is too rough a game, and makes bad tem- 
pers. In the excitement of a match game 
one of the participants has been known 
to bite the arm of an opponent while they 
were scrimmaging. 

Another picturesque game, practised in 
a slight degree at Harvard, is that Rugby 
sport, ‘‘ Hare and Hounds.” Only some 
half-dozen or so of runs have as yet been 
made in Cambridge. In December of 
1882 a fine run of seven miles was made 
by twenty members of the Athletic Associ- 
ation. The hares first started off with their 
bags of white paper bits slung across their 
backs, and twenty minutes afterwards the 
hounds were let slip, with the ‘* whipper- 
in,” whose duty it was to keep them to- 
gether. The course lay over fences, 
ditches, marshes, and through backyards, 
and frontyards, and fields, and was voted 
by those who participated in it to be the most 
fatiguing game they had ever engaged in. 

One of the most popular games at Har- 
vard now is lawn-tennis; the college 
greens are fairly covered with white tennis- 
tents on fair days. The white-flannel 
suits of the batsmen harmonize well with 
the netting, and give another pure tone to 
the color-scale in the landscape. 

The bicycle club, founded in 1879, now 
counts more than a hundred members, and 
no exercise is more enthusiastically engaged 
in by the students than this.’ 

We come now to the Hemenway gymna- 

1 On accoum of the opularity of this sport at Harvard it 


has been decided to devote a separate article to it alone, 
which will appear in a future issue of THE WHEELMAN, 
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sium. A generation or so ago the Harvard 
undergraduate took his exercise by the aid of 
the open-air gymnastic apparatus, located 
in the Delta, opposite the present Memorial 
Hall. On the same site was afterwards 
built the small, circular-angular gymnastic 
building, which has now in turn been aban- 
doned for the beautiful new Hemenway 
gymnasium, erected in 1879 by the archi- 
tects, Peabody & Stearns, at a cost of $100,- 
ooo. The money was the gift of Mr. 
Augustus Hemenway, a graduate of Har- 
vard, with the class of 1876. Mr. Peabody, 
one of the architects, was himself an active 
athlete while at Harvard as a student, and 
thus knew well the defects of the old gym- 
nasium. ‘* They who have inspected the 
best gymnasia in Great Britain and’ on 
the continent,” says Blaikie, ‘‘ as well as 
those at Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Yale, Amherst, and in New York, agree 
that, in scope and thoroughness of equip- 
ment, novelty of fitness of apparatus, in the 
arrangement of rooms for many sorts of 
exercise, yet with generous space for all, 
in ample dressing-rooms, facilities for 
bathing, in lighting, airing, heating, and 
the many things in such a place which look 
directly to making it at once peculiarly fit 
for its purpose, and peculiarly attractive to 
the student, no other gymnasium any- 
where approaches it.” 

In the remainder of the present article 
I shall first give a description of the build- 
ing and its general appointments; next, 
we will glance at the apparatus of the main 
hall, then come to the soul of the matter — 
the system and work of the director, Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent. 

The gymnasium is a large gabled and 
dormered brick structure, 125X113 feet 
in dimensions. It is built in the colonial 
style of architecture, and is trimmed in 
reddish sandstone, and roofed with red 
slate. A strikifg piece of ornamentation 
is formed by the college arms cut in gi- 
gantic relief on the front pediment. The 
building is entered from Kirkland street 
through an elegant porch, which in turn 
gives admittance to an inner vestibule.' 

On the right is the business office 
of Dr. Sargent’s assistants. This office, 
or reception-room, opens upon the long 
dressing-room, with its ranges of lock- 
ers for the use of the students practis- 

1 In the hall in which the vestibule opens the bulletin notices 
are posted, and from one of these we learn that the gymnasium 
is open daily from 11 A.M. to1 P.M., and from 3 to 5.30 
P.M., and from 8 to 10 P.M., except on Saturdays when it 
closes at 1 o'clock. To the public the main hall is open 


daily, and the entire building can be inspected each Saturday 
from 1 to 2 o’clock P.M. 
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ing in the building. In the basement a 
large number of lockers has also been con- 
structed. The beauty of these latter is that 
their entire fronts are made of upright 
wooden rods, set far enough apart to 
insure free circulation, while through. all 
the cases, up stairs and down, steam pipes 
are conducted for the drying of the perspi- 
ration on the men’s suits. These features 
form a pleasing contrast to the same ar- 
rangements in most other gymnasia, where 
no heating or ventilation is provided for. 
When the building was opened there were 
four hundred and seventy-four lockers ; but 
the demand for them was so active that 
the number has been increased to eight 
hundred and twenty-five, and some of them 
are used by two or three students in com- 
mon, so that it is certain that the gymna- 
sium is used more or less by from nine 
hundred to one thousand students during 
the year. 

Near the dressing-room are two large 
and handsome bath and toilet rooms, with 
marble basins, hot and cold water, half- 
length and full-length soapstone bath-tubs, 
etc., etc. Here also is a wonderful bit of 
Greek and Roman luxury in the shape of 
a light and cheerful room, twelve by fifteen 
feet, finished with white enamelled brick, 
and furnished with shower-bath, vapor- 
bath, and needle-bath. By the latter one 
receives upon the body many little jets of 
hot and cold water which spring out of the 
pavement and the ceiling, and by their 
stimulating effect refresh the tired gymnast 
in a very agreeable manner. For these 
baths the special service of attendants can 
be obtained if desired. Every student who 
uses the gymnasium is expected to provide 
himself witha flannel shirt, a Turkish towel, 
a webbing-belt, and .a pair of slippers. 
Those who have lockers in the basement 
are advised to wear heavy flannel ulsters 
to and from the bath-rooms. In every 
case students practising in the main hall 
are obliged to have the entire person cov- 
ered. 

One of the most interesting apartments 
is the Trophy-room, or what is called the 
‘¢ Meeting-room.” This, like all other 
parts of the gymnasium, is finished in 
heavy oiled wood, is heated by steam, and 
is airy, high-ceiled, and well ventilated. 
Aloft, the beam-work is gay with flags of 
victory won on field or stream, and richly 
emblazoned withnames and dates. Among 
the famous oarsmen whose names may be 
read here are Agassiz, Crowninshield, Lor- 
ing, Watson, Simmons, Richards, Ban- 
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croft, and others equally renowned in the 
annals of the college sporting world. In 
a velvet-lined case are preserved over two 
hundred base-balls won by the college 
nines. One of these balls is of solid silver 
set ina blue satin case. On each ball is 
painted the date of the game, the score, and 
the name of the defeated nine. Upon the 
walls hang photographs of famous old 
crews and nines. as well as marvellous 
representations of the muscular develop- 
ment of the human back. Ranged around 
the walls near the floor are thick wooden 
tablets, on which are inscribed by the Har- 
vard Athletic Association the records up to 
date of the best annual feat in a variety of 
athletic sports, and with the record goes 
the name of the winner. Here, for exam- 
ple, we have the record of Mr. Evert J. 
Wendell. You will perceive that for three 
separate years he has won the 100 yards 
dash, and bettered his time on each occa- 
sion. In 1878 the time was 10% seconds, 
in 18Soitwas 10%, and in 1881 tenseconds. 
In 1881 Mr. Wendell also won the 220 
yards dash; time, 23% seconds. In 1883 
Mr. Arthur C. Dennison made the best 
running high jump, 5 feet 734 inches. In 
1880 Colbert Thorndike made the one- 
mile run in 4 minutes 427 seconds. Wal- 
ter Soren, in 1882, leaped 9 feet 6 inches 
high with the pole. 

The suite of rooms in the north wing, 
that corresponds to the trophy-room in the 
south wing, is used for the private office of 
Dr. Sargent, and for the examination and 
measuring of the students. Dr. Sargent’s 
room contains an excellent collection of 
works on physiology, hygiene, and ath- 
letics; and in different parts of the room 
are measuring rods and gauges, and other 
testing apparatus. 

Between the two wings, in the second 
story, is the long rowing-room, with its 
seventeen or more hydraulic rowing-ma- 
chines. Descending now to the basement, 
you find yourself in a huge apartment di- 
vided into two great sections. Once of these 
contains eight bowling-alleys, constructed 
in the finest and most solid style. with very 
narrow boards for the floors, and with every 
appurtenance for the handling of balls and 
pins, scoring, etc. The light is abundant, 
and the room is brilliantly illuminated at 
night by gas-jets. The other section of 
the basement, extending across the entire 
length of the building, has its sides and 
ends covered with heavy wire netting, and 
string netting inside of that. The floor is 
that of mother earth, for here, in inclement 
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weather, base-ball, Lacrosse, and tennis are 
practised, and no broken windows are left 
to teil the story. Very few if any gymna- 
siums have such a playground as this un- 
der cover. Two adjoining rooms are de- 
voted, one to sparring and one to fencing, 
and lessons in these noble arts are given by 
a special instructor for a money consider- 
ation. There is space in each of these 
rooms for half a dozen to practise at once. 
In the basement, too, are the engine-room 
and the store-room, where large quantities 
of duplicate pieces of apparatus are kept 
to be used in case of accident. 

Wecome now tothe grand main hall, — 
a room 115 X 84 feet, with a clear height 
of 54 feet from floor to ridge-pole. It is 
open to the roof, and the timber-work is of 
hard-pine nicely finished. ** Look upward 
as high as an ordinary ceiling. What a 
vast net-work of iron frames and crossing- 
bars and rods, all seeming at first to be 
hopelessly entangled with each other, till 
they form almost a ceiling by themselves! 
But a moment’s scrutiny shows that there 
is no confusion, that every appliance has 
its Own space, in no way interfering with 
any other, and as fit for its work as skill 
and care can make it. Here hang stout 
cotton ropes and thinner hemp ones, all 
running high upward, knotted and plain, 
loose and taut ; shinning-poles, polished by 
much wear ; trapezes, single, double, long, 
short—all sorts ; swinging-rings, some par- 
allel, others in long lines away down to 
the other end of the hall; horizontal lad- 
ders, vertical ladders, sloping ladders, 
some down here by you, some away up 
there in the roof, everything almost that 
can be devised for him fond of climbing 
upward, each and all so secure that you 
scarcely think of danger, while by handy 
guys and sliding eye-bolts and beams you 
may haul out of the way or shift nearly 
any one of them in a moment. Huge mats 
a foot thick lie spread on the polished 
floor beneath ready for you to fall, while 
for the high and lofty tumbler there is a 
great broad net of stout cords stretched 
across the room, up several feet in the air, 
handy to catch him in his downward 
flight.” The swinging-rings are of stirrup 
shape, and covered with rough white 
rubber, permitting a firm grip. ‘* That 
broad board sloping sharply upward, set 
out there for a moment, is a spring-board 
made purposely for either high or long- 
distance jumping, where first you take a 
sharp run, then spring from this board with 
all your might and main ; while over there 
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at the corner is a glorious great stationary 
spring-board ten feet long, and resting on 
elastic bars inviting you to numberless sorts 
of leg-work. Parallel bars, —high, low, 
long, short, stationary, and graduating, — 
the vaulting horse, the horizontal bar, the 
vaulting bar and other substantial apparatus 
of many kinds, skirt the hall, everything in 
order, and each distinctly numbered.” The 
greater portion of this beautiful apparatus 
is the invention of Dr. Sargent, and is the 
best of its kind in the world. It has been 
introduced into twenty-six different colleges 
and other institutions, including the Boston 
University, Boston School of Technology, 
Cornell University, Wellesley College, and 
others, and its adoption by other promi- 
nent colleges is under discussion. One 
thousand dollars’ worth of the Sargent 
apparatus has recently been put into the 
enlarged gymnasium of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, of which Dr.Sargent 
is Medical Director. He has also introduced 
the apparatus into his new ladies’ gymna- 
sium in Cambridge. Concerning the ap- 
paratus as a whole (to repeat Dr. Sargent’s 
words), it may be said that everything is 
arranged in a progressive series. It is pos- 
sible for a person to pass from the simplest 
movement in calisthenics up to the most 
difficult gymnastic feat without experi- 
encing lameness for a day. Easy adapta- 
tion to the capacity of the individual, and 
facility of application for remedying local 
defects and weaknesses, are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Sargent gymnastic 
apparatus. The old gymnasia were filled 
with machines which were fitted only for 
persons of considerable muscular strength. 
But only one man out of five can lift his 
own weight, and for such a one to use 
heavy apparatus means injurious straining, 
and too great expenditure of nerve-power 
in the eflort to keep the muscles up to their 
highest tension. Now, as in the case of 
some other inventions, the apparatus of 
Dr. Sargent was originally devised for 
another purpose than that of securing har- 
monious development by graduated exer- 
eises. ‘** The desire to strengthen certain 
muscles, in order to accomplish particular 
feats on the higher apparatus, was the 
original motive of these inventions.” Their 
other and now chief use was an after- 
thought. 

There are in the main hall fifty-six num- 
bered appliances, twenty of which are du- 
plicated. In addition, all the old-fashioned 
apparatus that was valuable has been re- 
tained and improved upon. The gymna- 
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sium, as a whole, is large enough to ac- 
commodate two hundred and fifty men at 
a time, and everything has been planned 
to meet the wants of the greatest number. 

One of the most important sets of ap- 
paratus is that of the chest weights ; and in 
the printed prescriptions for exercise, given 
by the director to each gymnast, the weight- 
boxes appear most frequently. The va- 
riety of these in Dr. Sargent’s system is 
very great. The weight-boxes, as their 
name implies, are longish boxes, say four 
inches in diameter, and containing each a 
greater or less number of square pound 
plates or flat cakes of iron, which are in- 
troduced or removed by raising a sliding 
door. These neat weight-box machines 
are well oiled, smooth-running, and almost 
noiseless, and form a great advance upon 
the old-style, rackety, wobbling pulling- 
weights. Some of those at the Harvard 
gymnasium have treadles attached to them, 
and almost every muscle can be called into 
play by one or the other of the weights. 
Apropos of this topic, the reader shall en- 
joy a bit of the vigorous English of Wil- 
liam Blaikie, from whom I have already 
quoted. He is describing the Harvard 
chest-weights : — 


Step up on that high platform, and fit your heel 
into that canvas pouch; standing erect, now draw 
the heel steadily backward in a horizontal line, so 
lifting a weight-box at the other end of the rope. 
What is at work now? Your under-thigh, usually 
a neglected and undeveloped part, but most essential 
to a graceful step, swift running, or up-hill walking. 
Pull away, say fifty times, and you will find conclu- 
sively that just in your under-thigh you are getting 
tired — nowhere else. Step across now to this other 
canvas pouch, This time put, not your heel, but 
your toes and fore-foot, into it. Now keep pulling 
your foot forward horizontally, so raising the weight- 
box below and see; the front of your thigh, also the 
little muscle on your shin-bone, — the very parts so 
busy when you kick foot-ball, — are brought sharply 
into play, while the abdominal belts are far from neg- 
lected. Again, here you attack the weight-handles, 
scarce three feet from the ground. But as you stand 
facing them, and bending over so as to reach those 
low handles, then pulling them well out toward you, 
the small of your back suddenly telegraphs up that it 
is on fatigue duty. Step over a little to the weight- 
boxes, whose handles are four feet high, and as, 
facing these, you draw them out together, your whole 
upper back is busy, while your feet take an unwonted 
grip onthe floor. Now turn, with your back to these 
handles, and pull them out past your sides, and you 
have the prince of chest-expanders, while you still 
get the old-fashioned regulation shoulder weights, 
though this time practically noiseless. 


Another weight-box is used for develop- 
ing the muscles of the neck, the performer 
resting the back of his head against a band- 
age of duck, and then pressing backward 
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so as to raise the weights. The graduation 
of apparatus to suit different degrees of 
strength is well shown by the sets of par- 
allel bars in Dr. Sargent’s appliances. He 
begins with what are called at the Har- 
vard gymnasium *‘*‘ wall parallels,” because 
they are attached to an upright frame 
standing against the wall. They are made 
so as to rise and fall, being attached to 
box-weights. It would be severe work for 
a man of little strength to go to work on 
the ordinary parallels, since the muscles of 
the backs of his arms are little developed ; 
but by the device of sinking-parallels, plus 
weights, he need not lift his entire body at 
first, but can liftas many pounds of weights 
as is desirable. He is next directed to 
sloping parallel bars, where the severity of 
the practice can gradually be increased. 
Finally come the ordinary parallels, where 
the strengthened arms can work with 
pleasure. 

Another delightfully easy and comfort- 
able piece of mechanism is the arm-chair- 
like machine, sitting in which and working 
the treadles at its foot, you build up the 
muscles of the front thigh and those of the 
calves. This device is much valued by 
those who walk, run, or row. Near this 
treadle machine are a couple of hand-de- 
veloping weights. You turn a metal handle 
now to the left, and now to the right, and 
fairly laugh at the novel sensation of un- 
used muscles brought into action in a way 
you had never dreamed of before. 

Then there are devices for correcting 
any erratic twist or turn in one or both feet. 
There are chest-weights attached to ropes 
and pulleys, by working which you ex- 
pand the chest and the lungs, open out the 
ribs, and stretch the muscles of the breast. 
There are sliding frames, upon which you 
lie back downward, and lift yourself and 
frame up at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
You are expanding your chest. Ina few 
weeks men increase the girth of their 
chests by as much as four inches, by work 
on the sliding frame. Finally there are 
curving slat-boards, on which one reclines 
back downward, and lifts weights attached 
to ropes and pulleys. Besides all the 
devices that have been mentioned, there 
are, of course, the usual trapezes, turning- 
bars, Indian clubs, and other trappings 
appropriate to every well ordered body- 
school. 

Having thus described the chief features 
of the gymnasium and its cardinal pieces 
of apparatus, it remains to say a word 
about Dr. Sargent and his common-sense 


philosophy of physical development. Dr. 
Sargent, a graduate of Bowdoin college, 
was bred as a physician, and has been for 
seventeen or cighteen years director of the 
physical culture of young men at Bowdoin, 
Yale, and Harvard, and in New York 
City. His tolerant and well-balanced 
mind, and personal popularity, well fit 
him for work among college men, who of- 
ten require a little coaxing and stimulus 
to draw them from their studies, and who 
cherish an especial aversion for all doc- 
trinatres and hobbyists, whether in hy- 
giene, theology, politics, or ‘* temperance.” 
Dr. Sargent delivers, every Wednesday 
during a certain portion of the col- 
lege year, lectures on physical culture. 
They are prized by the students, and are 
reported for the college daily paper. But 
his chief work consists in the physical ex- 
aminations of the men who wish to engage 
in athletic or gymnastic exercise, and in 
prescribing for each the kinds of appara- 
tus, and the general regimen necessary in 
his particular case. He has prepared an 
elaborate ‘*‘ Handbook of Developing Exer- 
cises” (Boston, 1882. 48 pp.), wherein a 
vast number of minute directions or pre- 
scriptions are printed in numbered and let- 
tered paragraphs. The work is one of a 
forthcoming series on similar subjects. 
When a student comes to be examined, he 
is given one of these books with the pre- 
scriptions to be observed by him marked 
with a red pencil. In prescribing appara- 
tus, Dr. Sargent indicates in each case the 
weight, number of times, and rate of move- 
ment adapted to the person’s strength. The 
student who neglects this examination errs. 
For, as Dr. Sargent says, ‘‘The relative 
proportions of the different parts of the 
body; the undue development of certain 
muscles, and the relaxed and enfeebled 
condition of others; the comparative size 
of body and limbs; variations of height, 
breadth, weight, and muscular strength, 
from the normal standard for a given age, 
must all be taken into account in pre- 
scribing anv useful course of physical 
training. This information, together with 
a variety of facts concerning personal his- 
tory, bone and muscle measurements, and 
acquired or inherited tendencies to chronic 
or functional disease, shows at once the im- 
mediate needs of the person under advice.” 

During the past year Dr. Sargent has 
examined about one thousand students as to 
their physical status, and prescribed exer- 
cises accordingly. This Handbook also 
contains valuable remarks on diet, air, 
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sleep, baths, and the like subjects, which 
are enlarged on in the annual course of lect- 
ures. 

After the applicant for examination has 
stripped in one of the little private dressing- 
rooms, his health and muscular strength 
are tested in a variety of ways by means of 
the stethoscope, dynamometer, spirometer, 
etc., and finally he is given his prescrip- 
tion-card. 

As an example of the prescriptions of 
the Handbook, take the following general 
exercise : — 


When the muscles have been for a long time 
inactive, begin with light movements, and continue 
exercise for fifteen or twenty minutes only the first 
day. Increase the time and amount gradually, never 
reaching 4 maximum until nearly through training. 
Leave off exercise as gently as you begin. Never 
try todo your best in running, jumping, etc., or at 
feats of strength, until thoroughly warmed and lim- 
bered up. Do not exercise within two hours after 
eating, nor within a half hour before. 

If much heated and fatigued, a gentle rubbing- 
down will tend to keep up the surface circulation, 
and prevent taking cold. 


There is more common-sense and accu- 
rate physiological science compacted _ be- 
tween the covers of this valuable little 
‘¢ Handbook of Developing Exercises” 
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than one can readily find elsewhere in so 
convenient a form. It cannot too often be 
repeated that the central idea embodied in 
Dr. Sargent’s system is the idea of gradu- 
ated exercise. ‘* In examining men physi- 
cally,” he says ‘‘ one of the first things that 
impresses you is the vast difference in 
their strength and development. One 
man pulls himself up by his arms thirty 
or forty times and makes nothing of it, and 
another is unable to lift his weight once. 
One man has large legs but puny arms, 
and narrow chest; another has huge 
shoulders and spindling legs; another is 
chicken-breasted, hollow-backed, or lop- 
sided, and so on, representing every variety 
of form, every condition of strength and 
development.” This being so, the idea is, 
not to adapt the man violently to a Pro- 
crustean system of appliances, but to adapt 
the appliances to him. If he is not strong 
enough to lift his own weight, he should 
have a weight that he can lift. If he is 
weak in any one set of muscles, he should 
have the means of exercising these before 
engaging in heavy general training. In this 
way harmony in function and symmetry in 
development are secured. 


William Sloane Kennedy. 
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I miss them, Rob, I miss them, 


Those fields of sunny 


green ; 


The two soft, mossy, shelving banks 
And the running stream between. 

I see no more the wind-wave sweep 
Across the fields of grain, 

And the summer breeze, ’mid summer trees, 
I will never hear again. , 


I see them not, I hear them not, 
Those old-time friends of mine, 
Who sang to me, as I to them, 
Full oft and many a time; 
For, went I fast, or went I far, 
On horseback, foot, or wheel, 
The cadence fresh from feathered throats 
Would o’er my pathway steal. 


I see no more the springing flowers, 
That I have marked so oft, 

Wake to new life, when summer blew 
Her whispering breezes soft; 

I hear no more, through whirling spokes, 
Those soft winds swiftly play ; 

Far as they now are from me, soon 
They’ll farther be away. 
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Reach me your hand, old friend, and let 
Me say good-by once imore ; 
I’m riding now, it seems to me, 


Along a misty shore ; 


It’s growing narrow, shelving down; 
Rob! bring your lantern near, 

Rob— say, Rob—when you next ride this road, 
Keep your flame burning clear. 


It’s very dark, yes! and it’s cold, 
It’s growing cold I feel; 

I seem to grasp these handles hard, 
They grip like frozen steel. 

Ha! Rob, old man, I see the light, 
It’s burning bright and clear ; 

Your hand, old friend, we'll meet again 
On a better road than’s here. 


Ninon Neckar. 


———__—_—>0@0g—— 


THE CARE OF MACHINES. 


In the famous article ‘* A Wheel Around 
the Hub,” which was given in number one 
of THE WHEELMAN, one picture was en- 
titled ‘* The merciful man is merciful to 
his beast.” In it, you will remember, the 
riders were walking and pushing their 
machines up a steep incline. This suggested 
vividly to my mind that our machines were 
in the same relation to us as our beasts, — 
ay, and faithful, long-enduring beasts at 
that,—and that they deserved at our hands 
the same care and attention as our horses. 

Who would bring his favorite horse in 
after a long hot ride, and not have him 
groomed and properly stabled? or leave 
his handsome buggy with the mud to dry 
upon it? He who does would not relish 
what may be practical in the following sug- 
gestions; and if Ican get a little extra care 
given to bicycles and tricycles in general, 
this article will have accomplished its mis- 
sion. 

Owing to the form and requirements of 
the bicycle the friction and strains are 
brought upon small parts and _ surfaces, 
consequently requiring the various parts 
each to be adapted to its purpose with un- 
usual care and strength. The neck of the 
perch or backbone, though never more 
than five and a half inches long, must stand 
the weight of the rider, resistance of con- 
tinual jars, and racking strains in all direc- 
tions, while the forks must be connected 
to the wheels by bearings necessarily small, 
and the poor wheels, particularly the driver, 
must take all that comes, and be bitterly 
complained of if now and then one gives 


way! So we see that, even with the 
choicest care, the wear and tear from actual 
riding is enormous; so if, with such care, 
six or seven years of use are resisted, we 
have to thank the inventors and makers for 
the wonderful mechanism that grants such 
longevity. 

In caring for your machine, roads, cli- 
mate, and personal surroundings must, of 
course, be considered. Hilly, rough roads, 
cold weather, and a poor place of storage, 
are all against your wheel. Your first care 
begins when you learn to ride,—learn on 
‘*some other fellow’s” wheel (provided 
you can find so accommodating a fellow) ; 
and, when once you know how to ride, falls 
should not be indulged in, —let the wear be 
simply friction. Accidents, of course, will 
now and then happen, the same as to a 
railway train or any moving object; but 
make it your constant thought that what 
damage does happen shall be accident, and 
not your carelessness. 

Know your wheel. I find many who 
have ridden for months, even years, and 
who ‘* swore by” the special make they 
were using, and yet knew nothing of tak- 
ing it apart or putting together ; they ‘** had 
found holes for oiling, and, when anything 
got loose, screwed it up.” When you get 
your mount don’t be afraid to ask questions 
about it; have it thoroughly explained to 
you how to oil, to adjust the bearings, how 
the wear in the various parts is ‘+ taken 
up,” how to take out the wheels, etc. I 
don’t suggest that you immediately take it 
to pieces; but know how, so that when 
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necessity requires it vou can do so under- 
standingly. When you do take apart, 
m.rk each piece, have a box in which to 
keep the bearing-balls, adjusting-boxes, 
etc. Keep all together, and see that they 
are put out of the way of the children, or 
any one of an * inquiring turn of mind.” 

Have an assigned place for your wheel, 
the same as you would for a horse; if a 
club man, in the club wheel-room, or, if 
not, a place in the house, shed, or stable, 
where it is thoroughly dry and accessible ; 
if possible let this place be light, that you 
may see to clean and take proper care of 
it; before a run look over the nuts and 
dust-caps and see that all are tight; and 
after, turn it up on an Acme stand and 
clean it, —if a bright machine, use cotton- 
waste and oil; if nickel, a chamois skin 
and a fair portion of ** elbow grease.” If 
you have a neat, light place for your wheel, 
you will take more pleasure in looking 
after it; and the better order you keep it in 
the more you will enjoy riding it. 

Tires. I have found that an ordinary 
gray para tire will last as long as there is 
any life in the rubber,—in an ordinary 
climate about seven or eight years. In 
our country the climate of the far West and 
South is most destructive to them. I have 
exposed a tire to the sun at 110°, and in 
winter to 3° below zero. The heat started 
the cement to running, and yet, with these 
alternating changes, this tire was run three 
years, and is now four years old and ap- 
parently good yet. So there need be no 
fear of your tire giving out ; yet [would sug- 
gest that in winter you give it not the 
coldest place; a heated room preferred. 
It is safe to say that a rubber tire lasts 
about as long as a buggy-tire. 

Cementing on the tire is very simple. 
Use any means to heat the felloe with the 
cement in it, place your tire in evenly and 
ride your wheel a few times to force it into 
place. Should your tire come apart at the 
splice, it must go to a rubber factory and 
be respliced. I have found none of the 
advertised rubber cements that would per- 
form this service. Tires are now made 
continuous or of a solid mould, and the last- 
named difficulty will thus be obviated. 

Care of the bearings. Use good oil, 
take four parts of sperm to one of parafine 
for a good lubricant, and use sparingly. I 
have run a wheel with balls to every part 
three hundred and_ twenty-eight miles 
with one oiling, and the second was on the 
seven hundred and fortieth mile; but dis- 
tance is not a perfect guide, as it is better 
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to oil a little and often. Yet I sincerely 
believe that most riders oil too frequently. 
** Now and then” fill your bearings with 
kerosene, and cut out any oil that may 
have become gummed. Keep your bear- 
ings tight, and the dust out. <A little piece 
of kid over the vents and under the oiler- 
spring does good service, also felt washers 
on pedals and rear wheel. Keep the steer- 
ing-bearings well oiled, and a drop at 
times on the spring-clip and spring-bolt. 

Nickel. Don’t suppose for a moment 
that nickel won’t rust! It will, unless you 
are careful to polish it often. When it has 
been wet rub it well with an oiled cloth, 
and then polish with chamois-skin. En- 
amel is best for a lazy man, or one who 
lives or uses his wheel at tide-water; and 
for a tricycle enamel is preferable any way. 

Storage. A bicycle can be kept nicely 
in a hall-way; but a tricycle must have 
more room, and a double door to admit it, 
as a house seldom has doors wider than 
three feet. I prefer my wheel to hang 
by the handle-bar, if possible, with both 
wheels clear of the ground. 

If a bicycle is to be taken upstairs, take 
it by the handle-bar, in the position of ‘‘a 
header,” and push it up, with the little 
wheel in the air; and to descend, the same 
position, letting the wheel down in front 
of you, holding it back by the handle-bar. 
I know some enthusiasts who keep their 
full nickel wheels in their parlors, taking 
them up and down stairs in this way. 

Repairs. If so unfortunate as to break 
or damage your wheel, send it toa good 
repair-shop, where it will be trued or 
mended, usually at a charge of fifty cents 
per hour. If an ordinary ‘* buckle ” the 
average cost will be about three dollars. 
If you try your ’préntice hand you will 
probably fail, as truing a wheel requires 
one skilled in that particular branch. If 
you ** buckle ” your wheel on the road, get 
some one to give you a hand; usually you 
can spring it back in good enough shape 
to ride home. 

Good repair-shops can be found in all 
the large cities, but, as you value your 
wheel, keep away from the ‘village 
blacksmith.” 

The best wheel made will ‘ buckle” 
upon occasion. Your care should be to see 
that there is no occasion. The writer 
came to the above conclusion when he 
saw an express wagon pass over his wheel. 

Transportation. By far the safest way 
to transport your bicycle is to ride it. Yet 
we all know this is not always practi- 
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cable. A good crate will protect your 
wheel, and as one always comes with 
your bicycle, take care of it, and it can be 
used time and again. When a baggage- 
man on the train takes your wheel go into 
the car and see where it is placed; no one 
has the same interest in it as yourself; a 
trunk resting upon the driver may do 
much mischief, while a cigar may drive 
away a baggageman’s wrath. It is to the 
interest of wheelmen to show people how 
to handle machines. An expressman I 
have in mind broke his index finger by 
getting it caught between the spokes and 
fork ; and to this day a wheel is his abom- 
ination. 

Don’t lend, don’t borrow! Keep your 
wheel, like your tooth-brush, for your per- 
sonal use. When a number use one ma- 
chine you will find that the greater the 
number the poorer the care it gets. 

A padlock and chain keeps the wheels 
from moving, and you have the pleasure 
of knowing that you carry the key. 


AN EARLY MORNING RIDE. 


When stopping on a run, stack wheels, 
always selecting for a partner one of about 
your size. If you must lean against 
something select a fence or tree, in place 
of a lamp-post or something stone or 
metal. When using an Acme stand, see 
that the iron bends are protected with 
something soft, so that it won’t mar your 
nickel or paint. 

1 know the old maxim, that ‘* care killed 
the cat,” yet I believe she would have died 
any way; so I bespeak your good care for 
your machines, as the more they glisten, 
and the handsomer they look, the more 
admiration they create; and we all enjoy 
having our things admired. Though I 
may have brought nothing new to the 
notice of my fellow-riders, I trust that 
some beginners and new ’cyclers may get 
some good from this little article, which I 
have attempted to make practical. 


Viator. 


<> + 9 


AN EARLY 


MORNING RIDE. 


Away, away, my wheel and I, 
The roadside fences past us fly, 





With downward push and circling round 
We scarcely seem to touch the ground. 
The freshening breeze dissolves the mist, 
Which rolling off the mountain kiss’t, 
That dewy kiss the mountain thrills, 
And answers with a thousand frills, 
Whose limpid waters leap and flow 
Down to thirsty plains below. 

Our quickening breath and bounding heart 
Make us of nature feel a part; 

The eye takes in the landscape wide 
When out upon a morning ride. 

How glad and gay the whole earth seems, 
Emerging from the night’s dark beams! 
The birds, upborne on buoyant wing, 
From tree and bush their anthems sing ; 
The lowing kine, in meadows green, 
Beside our pathway often seen, 

Look o’er with large and wondering eye 
As we, all noiseless, pass them by. 

The rising sun begins to throw 

His beams o’er all the scene below, 

And brightens as his glances pass 

The dew-drop on each blade of grass. 
The leaves upon the tree-tops high 
Dance gayly ’gainst the bright blue sky, 
Where fleecy clouds are backward drawn 
Before the roseate ones of morn. 
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The waning moon with faded ray 

Retires before the orb of day. 

With tightened hands and urging strength 
We've gained the summit steep at length, 
And from its top drink in the scene, 

As fair as e’en the poets dream. 

Here sparkling in the morning sun 

How swift the river seems to run! 

How smoothly o’er the dewy grass 

The moving clouds their shadows pass! 
How blue the sky! how green the trees! 
How every object tries to please! 

No hint is here of cent per cent, 

No lawyers eager on the scent, 

No criminal with fearful eye 

Escaping from the hue-and-cry 

With which man hunts his fellow-man, 
Forgetful of the loving plan 

The Master came on earth to teach: 

** Have loving thoughts each one to each”; 
But soon with faces homeward turned, 
With whirling wheels the ground is spurned, 
And down the hill with flying pace 

Lead Father Time a breathless race. 
Turn, turn, my wheel, as free birds wing, 
Thou bearest me like a living thing. 

My pulses throb, my heart beats wild, 
O’er this the nineteenth century’s child. 


james D. Dowling, Philadelphia. 
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XXII. 
**O swailow, swallow, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 


“‘O swallow, swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And chirp and twitter, twenty million loves. 


“O swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 
mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee.” 


‘‘Ir is very good of you, Wilson, to 
delay a whole week on Mr. Manning’s 
account, and [ assure you he appreciates 
the kindness.” 

Wilson had dropped around to the pro- 
fessor’s for a quiet conversation, and was 
about taking his leave. 


1 Copyright, 1882, by Charles Richards Dodge. 


A week had elapsed since the day of 
Wellford’s call upori his old friend, when 
he had learned the unwelcome news of 
Ruth’s departure from Paris, —and he was 
not now in the city. 

At first stupefied by the professor’s 
announcement, he had been overcome by 
feelings of disappointment and vexation. 
He considered the matter as coolly as the 
circumstances would admit, and then a 
sudden determination seized him to accom- 
pany Wilson to the United States, if the 
American would wait for him. Wilson 
expressed perfect willingness to delay a 
reasonable. time, and the young man at 
once returned to England to prepare for 
the journey. 

‘*Oh, don’t speak of it, professor,” the 
American replied in answer to the remark 
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of the old Frenchman, * his company on 
the voyage will more than compensate the 
small inconvenience of the delay ; besides, 
I want to know him better. I took a 
great dislike to him in Rome, and I fear 
did him injustice on more than one occa- 
sion. It is remarkable, though, how 
muny sterling, good fellows get clear off 
their centres on the woman-question. 
And to think of his hunting the girl from 
Rome to Paris, and finally discovering her 
to be the sister of an esteemed friend, it 
certainly is romantic. On the other hand, 
I always took Hoyt for a shrewd fellow, — 
fully alive to the interests of ** Number 
One,” with very large capitals, — having 
about as much sentiment in his composi- 
tion as there is real orthodox piety in mine, 
and this sudden development of affection 
of which you have just told me, / regard 
as simply éosk! He’s so plausible, though, 
and carries himself with such complete 
savoir faire in all his undertakings, be- 
sides having the power to make himself 
very entertaining in society, there are few 
women who would not be deceived by 
him. But, professor, do you think Miss 
Mayne really cares for his attentions?” 

**She has accepted his attentions, 
surely,” the Frenchman replied; ‘‘ she is 
sincerity itself, and I think nothing would 
induce her to marry a man whom she did 
not love and respect.” 

** Marry!” Wilson repeated with em- 
phasis. 

‘* I did not tell you,” the professor con- 
tinued, ** that Wellford found a letter from 
Hoyt, on his return home, written Jour 
prendre congé, in which he regrets not 
being able to stop in England on his way 
home, and states positively that he expects 
to be married in the spring.” 

Wilson gave a prolonged whistle. 

**And that is why Manning goes to 
America,” he observed, laconically. 

The scientist replied evasively. 

‘* He has long desired to visit America, 
and the care and anxiety attending the 
sickness and death of his father having 
rendered it imperative that he take a little 
rest before plunging into business again, 
now seems the favorable opportunity. I 
am glad, Wilson, that you are to be to- 
gether on the voyage, and I hope you will 
not wholly lose sight of each other when 
the voyage is done.” 

Wilson had arisen to his feet, and re- 
mained standing during the professor’s 
remark. 

** Must you go?” the Frenchman interro- 
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gated, as he stepped to the book-case. 
** We have been so busily engaged in talk- 
ing over this matter I have forgotten every- 
thing else, even my manners.” 

** Don’t apologize, Gantier, you are 
politeness itself,” the American replied, 
pouring out a stiff glass of ‘* Agriculture 
and Geology.” ‘* Here’s that your benign 
countenance — six é6y xize — may never 
lose its blush of unconscious innocence, or 
your sympathies for the sufferings of man- 
kind — that’s me — never suffer a decline. 
My first act, after returning to Washington, 
shall be to send you a case of genuine 
Baker whiskey, if there’s any to be had be- 
tween Seventeenth street and the Capitol. 
Good-by! Ill come in a moment to-mor- 
row for the last word, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you across the water, 
on my return, command me.” 

In a day or two Wilson proceeded to 
Liverpool, where he found his young 
English friend awaiting him, and the next 
day they sailed for the new world. 


XXIII. 


“ What if she be fastened to this fool, . .. 
Dare I bid her abide by her word? 
Should I love her so well if she 
Had given her word to a thing so low? 
Shall I love her so well if she 
Can break her word were it even for me? 
I trust that it is not so.” 


On her return to New York, Grace 
decided to take a studio. Being late in the 
season she was not able to find just what 
she wanted, but rather than delay indefi- 
nitely, she took the best which was offered, 
locating herself in a building in the neigh- 
borhood of Union square. 

The edifice had formerly been a church, 
but, ‘‘ falling from grace,” an army of 
builders one day invaded its once sacred 
precincts, and when the noise and dust of 
labor had subsided, floor rose above floor 
in long suites of rooms. And here, high 
above the tumult and bustle of the busy 
thoroughfares, under the very arches of 
the frescoed ceiling, their corbels and pen- 
dants, and the massive ornaments in stucco 
still intact, Grace found her studio. 

Being much nearer heaven than the 
pavement of the street, it was a quiet, 
peaceful place when once the long flights 
of stairs that reached to it had been 
climbed, and she anticipated much pleasure 
in its seclusion. It had but one window — 
the upper. portion of one of the Gothic 
windows of the former church, a massive 
mullioned affair coming to the very floor, 
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but high enough to give good light with 
its lower half hidden by dark drapery. 

As the visitor entered the room for the 
first time, and stood facing the window, 
he might for a moment readily believe 
himself in a tapestried apartment of some 
old castle of the middle ages. The wall 
upon the left, owing to the arched ceiling, 
was quite high, the light from the window 
streaming full upon it, while that to the 
right reached to a lesser height, and was 
much darker, a massive pendant dropping 
so low that it formed a kind of alcove at 
one side. Back in this shadowy recess, 
and partly hidden by a drapery screen, was 
dimly visible a divan covered with rich 
Oriental stuffs, and just above it, swinging 
at the end of a heavy chain, a Moorish 
lamp. 

To the right of the doorway stood a 
black, oaken cabinet — one of Grace’s 
European extravagances, and a souvenir 
of Florence — covered with quaint and 
costly bric-a-brac gathered in two hemi- 
spheres. Ina cornerof the room upon a 
round table were strewn in cecnfusion 
photographs of famous pictures she had 
seen abroad. Several old-fashioned chairs 
occupied convenient positions around the 
room, and a chest of drawers, with brass 
handles — dragged from some ancestral 
garret in New England—completed the 
harmonious yet heterogeneous furnishing of 
the apartment. 

It was a working studio, yet it was un- 
like any other inthe great city, —unpre- 
tentious, striking, — just such a studio as a 
woman of Grace Thorne’s individuality 
would possess. 

In the first few weeks of its occupancy 
she did little else than to look over and 
arrange her sketches made abroad. Then 
she opened cases of older sketches, which 
had been packed away during absence, 
anda month passed before she really settled 
herself for work. 

She was now thoroughly rested from 
her journey and her travels; the novelty 
of being at home after a year’s absence had 
worn off, and full of enthusiasm, a some- 
what ambitious undertaking possessed her, 
which, briefly stated, was to paint a pict- 
ure for the American Society exhibition, 
opening in the early spring. For three 
seasons her canvases had graced the 
annual show of the ** Academy,” hung 
between venerable N. A.’s with ** Hudson 
river’’ tendencies; or, flanked on the one 
side by disciples of the modern French, 
Americanized ; or, on the cther, by aspiring 
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followers of no particular school; and she 
was now actually thinking of seeking 
entrance into the incense-laden, lavender- 
water atmosphere of the younger society’s 
exhibition rooms, to which, it hath been 
whispered, high merit, not name or fame, 
is alone the ** open sesame.” 

In the selection of a subject of her pict- 
ure she was influenced by her individual 
feelings to considerable degree, far more 
than she realized, choosing for illustration 
a moment when a novice, about to take 
the vows, and renounce the world, is gaz- 
ing through an open window upon a 
beautiful landscape stretching away before 
her. 

It was a subject where might be depicted 
something of her own thoughts and feelings 
in her present life. For she had longed to 
enter the cloister of a career of art; to re- 
nounce the world with its insincerity, its 
vanity, and selfishness, and find supreme 
joy and happiness in the delights of a better 
and nobler existence; but the world was 
bright and fair, and among the few kindly 
mortals she had met in journeying through 
it, one, generous, unselfish and sincere, 
had asked that he might lead her down the 
flower-strewn pathway of a life of perfect 
love, her companion, protector, friend. 

After fixing the subject well in her mind, 
and studying over the accessories of the 
picture for several days, she made a rough 
sketch of the composition, in charcoal, and 
then began to think about a model. 

She recalled the many facesof the people 
who had posed for her, before going abroad, 
but as none of them were in the least like 
her ideal, it became necessary to seek a 
model among new faces. George spent a 
day or two in running around the studios 
of artist friends making inquiries, and was 
able to secure quite a list of addresses, and 
one afternoon the brother and sister met at 
the studio to make a selection. 

*¢ Now begin,” said Grace. 

She threw herself into a high-backed 
rocking-chair in an easy pose, and her 
brother opened his note-book. 

*¢T am afraid you won’t learn much from 
the descriptions, sis, they are so exceeding- 
ly vague; however, here is number one on 
the list : Sarah Towers, No. — East Eighty- 
ninth street, about 25, decided blonde 
with a vetroussé nose, receding chin, 
and ” — 

*¢ No,” Grace interposed, decidedly. 

** Kate Mulhany, No. — Eighth avenue. 
Large face and features, clear complexion, 
dark hair and eyes ” — 
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**Go on,” the artist again interposed. 
‘*T must have a delicate face with some 
appearance of refinement; it must be in- 
teresting, and even pretty wouldn’t be a 
positive objection.” 

‘¢ Then how is this: Guidetta Massoletti, 
possibly 22, large dreamy eyes, pretty 
mouth and chin, and dark olive complexion ; 
good portrait model — charges 50 cents an 
hour.” 

George paused and looked up. 

‘‘ Well, you may make a note of the 
address, George, though I had rather not 
have Italian features.” 

George continued, — 

‘¢Madelaine de _ Bourville, No. 
Bowery, not over 25, regular features, oval 
face, Seo, well-proportioned figure; an 
admirable life model. Send postal-card ; 
but don’t state business.” 

Grace shook her head. 

‘¢Then here’s just the thing: Jenny 
Mason, No. — West Twentieth street, 
calls herself 17; interesting face, Grecian 
nose, small shapely mouth, deep-set, ex- 
pressive eyes, and fair complexion” — 

‘** There ! that is more encouraging,” said 
Grace, with satisfaction, ‘‘ make a note of 
the address and see her at once.” 

‘¢ But wait a moment,” the young man 
suggested, as he continued the description 
— ‘* bleaches her hairand wears it banged.” 

The girl’s expression changed. ‘* Think 
of a nun with yellow hair, and éanged,” 
she exclaimed with disappointment. 
*¢ Shocking! but I won’t have a blonde 
under any consideration.” 

** Get her a brown wig.” 

‘* But her eyes are blue, ar’n’t they?” 
the artist pursued; ‘‘ dark hair and blue 
eyes wouldn’t do at all.” 

‘*That’s Hoyt’s combination,” said 
George looking up ; ** he surely thinks him- 
selfa beauty. But then, his are a grayish 
blue, anda cold, gray eye is my detestation. 
I can almost see the expression of Hoyt’s, 
now, as he passed me on the street, with 
an unfriendly nod, on my last visit to 
Boston.” Then, returning to his list of 
models, he continued: ** The color of her 
eyes is not stated; but here is another: 
Christina Kaufman, Harlem” — 

There was a gentle knock upon the 
door. . 

** Enter!” the sister called in a musical 
voice. The door opened softly, and as the 
handsome features of Doctor Mayne ap- 
peared to view, a look of mingled pleas- 
ure and surprise came into the girl’s face. 

‘¢ What a charming bird’s-nest!” the 
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visitor exclaimed, pausing in the door-way, 
‘¢ but there are far too many steps for you 
to climb, Grace. How do you do?” 

Grace begged the doctor to be seated 
and motioned to take his hat. 

‘¢ No, thank you,” he said, ‘‘ for I can 
only stay a moment. I felt that I must 
get a glimpse of the studio this afternoon, 
and see the artist, later, at home, — you 
will be at home this evening?” 

Grace responded affirmatively, and in 
reply to a question, the doctor stated he had 
just returned from Washington, where he 
was examining some recently received col- 
lections at the National Museum. Then he 
added, — 

‘*My coming to New York was quite 
unexpected, and I must return South im- 
mediately.” He stepped to the wall upon 
his left and began examining the pictures. 
*¢It is only an aggravation to come here 
to-day when I can remain but a moment, 
yet to meet you in your own studio is 
a pleasure that I have looked forward to 
for many weeks with most delightful an- 
ticipations.” 

*¢ There is little here that you will care 
to see, doctor,” Grace replied, modestly. 

*¢ You will allow me to be the judge, — 
oh, this is charming!” he exclaimed, rapt- 
urously as his eyes fell upon Grace’s draft 
of the composition for her picture. ‘‘ A 
mere sketch, I take it, but very artistic and 
so suggestive. What is it, pray?” 

Grace smiled as she stepped to the doc- 
tor’s side, while his eyes still rested upon 
the sketch. 

‘¢ Haven’t you an idea?” she asked, pleas- 
antly. 

‘* No, truly ; but it is very good ; the pose 
of that figure is magnificent. Don’t you 
think so, George?” 

George expressed himself with his usual 
enthusiasm over his sister’s work, and the 
doctor continued, — 

‘¢TIt would make a fine thinginoil. You 
must try it, and should it prove as success- 
ful as the sketch, it would certainly be 
worthy a place in either Exhibition.” 

Grace looked down to the drawing and 
was silent a moment, while she pondered 
in her mind whether it would be best to say 
anything about the Exhibition picture until 
it was a success, or, at least, until she had 
commenced it. Then she felt provoked at 
herself for being so politic. 

The doctor had been studying the ex- 
pression of her face, and when she looked 
up from the picture and met his gaze he 
smiled as he said, — 
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‘‘ Perhaps I have anticipated you. Is 
this, then, the beginning of your Exhibition 
picture?” 

‘¢T am not so far along as that,” she re- 
plied, half apologetically. ‘*I intend to 
make an oil of the subject, however, and 
when finished there will be abundant time 
to think what is best to do with it.” 

‘* Well, paint carefully, and with feeling, 
and the picture will not fail to be a success, 
for inspiration lurks in every corner of 
your studio. I was sensible of its art at- 
mosphere the very moment I opened the 
door.” 

‘*Doctor, you are making fun of me,” 
Grace exclaimed, with well-assumed dis- 
pleasure. 

**T assure you I am speaking only the 
truth, for it is one of the most artistic stu- 
dios I was ever in.” He stepped to the cabi- 
net and, noting several well-worn sketch- 
books upon a shelf, selected one and opened 
it. ‘* How this little book carries me back 
to Paris,’’ he said, with an expression sug- 
gesting a perfect halo of sunny memories. 
‘¢ Yes, this is the identical book. Grace, 
will you grant me a great favor?” 

She advanced a step and leaned upon the 
back of a chair, while she surveyed the 
doctor wonderingly. 

‘‘Why, of course —that is — perhaps 
so; but you must name it first.” 

He turned the leaves slowly until he 
came to the clever caricature of himself 
which he had discovered upon the occa- 
sion of their visit to the Luxembourg gal- 
lery. ‘**Won’t you give me this little 
sketch? It cannot be of great value to 
you, but I should prize it beyond any pict- 
ure in my possession.” 

George had opened a color-box, and was 
amusing himself in sorting the tubes of 
colors which somehow had become dread- 
fully mixed. 

Grace really wished to give the doctor 
the picture, as he seemed so anxious to 
possess it, but she rebelled against the act 
of giving, for the same reason that she had 
said so many unkind things to him in past 
times, and so she stood in hesitation. 

‘¢ Perhaps I will make a copy of it for 
you some day,” she answered, lightly. 

‘¢ But a copy never has the freshness and 
spirit of an original,” he responded, almost 
pleadingly ; ‘* beggars should not be choos- 
ers, however, —I should dearly prize azy- 
thing of yours, but nothing more than this 
little souvenir of our first acquaintance in 
Paris.” 

Grace saw the disappointed look which 
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came over his features, and, listening to the 
promptings of a naturally sympathetic na- 
ture, she yielded the point atonce. ‘+ Really, 
it is but a trifle,” she replied. **I should 
not have acted so ungenerously.” Then 
she called George to assist in removing the 
leaf. 

‘* Won’t you trust me to do it?” the doc- 
tor urged; he took out his penknife, and 
carefully removed the sketch, while George 
procured a piece of heavy pasteboard, and 
together they wrapped it up. 

Since their return from Europe Grace 
had seen the doctor but once previous to 
this visit at the studio, and then he had 
spent only a part of an evening at her 
home. Just how far business had influ- 
enced his coming to New York upon either 
occasion, Grace had no means of knowing, 
though there was a lurking suspicion that 
she herself was in a measure the motive 
which had prompted his coming. She 
remembered that she had treated him rather 
coolly upon the occasion of the former 
visit, — that is, she had tried to do so, and 
had felt sorry for it ever since. But to-day 
she gave him a warm welcome, and not in 
words alone, for the expression of her face 
betrayed how pleased she was to see him, 
and, noting the change, the doctor gave 
himself new assurances for the future. 


When Wilson called at the professor’s to 
say good-by, on the eve of departure from 
Paris, the old Frenchman gave him not 
only messages for ‘‘ Fred Mayne,” but a 
package which was to be delivered in per- 
son, if possible. Reaching New York, 
private matters detained the American, 
and it was nearly a week before he was 
ready to accompany Wellford to Boston. 

Upon arrival the young Englishman was 
impatient to look up the Maynes at once. 
Wilson, however, was more deliberate, 
and proposed that he himself should make 
the first call, and while attending to the 
professor’s commission, acquaint the doc- 
tor and his sister of their friend’s arrival in 
Boston, and find out ‘* how the land lay.” 
Wellford readily assented to the proposi- 
tion, for, after all, it seemed the better way. 

The professor had been careful todrop a 
number of sly hints to Wilson concerning 
the state of affairs, and the American de- 
termined that the interview with Ruth 
Mayne should result most advantageously 
for his friend. He was such a thorough 
man of the world, however, that, while his 
sympathies were with the Englishman, as 
long as there had been no positive engage- 
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ment between Miss Mayne and Manning, 
he felt that Hoyt was not to blame for 
winning the girl’s affections if he had done 
so honorably. It seemed, chiefly, a matter 
of preference, and, simply stated, a matter 
of preference for Hoyt rather than Manning. 
That was Charles Wilson’s inner convic- 
tion; though a thorough politician as well 
as man of the world, he was ever ready to 
act against conviction to advance personal 
interests or help a friend. 

Wilson made up his mind to call in the 
evening, and in the afternoon while saun- 
tering up Tremont street, was about 
crossing to the Common, when a familiar 
form alighted from a street-car and ap- 
proached the sidewalk. 

‘*Why, Hoyt, how are you?” he ex- 
claimed as they met. ‘+ I was hardly expect- 
ing to see you to-day of all men.” He put 
out his hand cordially to his old acquaint- 
ance, and paused for a reply. 

Hoyt touched his fingers coolly as he 
answered, ‘* Mr. Wilson, "TI believe?” 

‘* Believe? Thunder and Mars! don’t 
you row? OF course its MZ. Wilson, 
though you weren’t so devilish particular 
about the handle in Rome, or in Paris, 
either.” 

‘¢ When did you return?” Hoyt asked, 
frigidly, making an effort at politeness, the 
more marked from its very coldness. 

‘** A week ago or such a matter, — but 
how well’ you ‘speak your native tongue, 
Mr. Hoyt, considering your long stay in 
Parece! I suppose you have not forgotten 
the Englishman?” 

“The Enuglishman?” 

‘¢ Look here, Hoyt, don’t be a dashed 
fool I beg of you! When we were in 
Europe I took you for something better. 
You know perfectly well that I refer to 
Manning.” 

‘¢Mr. Manning, oh, certainly. I have 
not heard from him in a long while. It 
was a mere travelling acquaintance.” 

‘Oh, it was, ch? Well, Z didn’t care 
much for him in Rome, but I’ve had reason 
to change my opinion since, and I have 
considerable respect for him now. <A sea 
voyage brings out a companion wonder- 
fully I assure you.” 

Hoyt had seemed listless and impatient 
before the last remark, but he now turned 
sharply round with a look of eager in- 
terest. 

** A sea voyage!” he repeated. ‘ Is 
Manning here? What the deuce has 
brought Aim to America?” 

‘*Do you want to know?” 
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*¢ Oh, I’m not over anxious in the mat- 
ter.” 

‘* Well, don’t tell anybody, for it isn’t 
generally known, but I think a Cunard 
steamer brought him to America.” Hoyt’s 
lips curled scornfully, but before he could 
reply his tormenter continued, *‘I think 
he has come over to look after some mz/x- 
zmg interests, perhaps wxzder-mining the 
world might call it. But what is this 
report I hear of ** an carly marriage”? By 
Jove, Hoyt, but marriage isa good scl:eme 
for any man—who has nothing to lese and 
everything to gain. I congratulate you.” 

‘*Mr. Wilson, your remarks are quite 
offensive,” Hoyt replied, angrily, ‘* and as 
insulting to others as to myself; therefore 
I shall not remain to hear more of them. 
Good-morning.” In another moment he 
was lost in the crowd. 

‘¢ The devil take his bare-faced assump- 
tion,” the ex-clerk muttered inaudibly, 
when he found himself alone. ‘* Gantier 
was right after all—the man is nothing 
more than an adventurer.” Then he 
gritted his teeth and strode on more rapidly. 
‘¢Oh, ho, my fine fellow! the lion skin is 
far too small to hide your big asinine ears, 
and your bray would give you away the 
blackest night that ever gathered under a 
starless sky! But V’ll take you down a 
peg yet.’ 

Wellford awaited nightfall with burning 
impatience. He knew it was better for 
Wilson to call first, alone, particularly 
he was sure of his friend’s ability to bring 
some sort of order out of the chaos of 
uncertainty regarding the sentiments of the 
Maynes toward himself. If the doctor still 
regarded him kindly, and his silence had 
been due to some slight misunderstanding, 
Wilson was the man of all persons to learn 
his true feelings and clear up the mystery. 
As for Ruth, if he had indeed lost her love, 
there certainly was no help for it now ; but 
notwithstanding the rumors of her early 
marriage, there was still a faint hope that 
she yet remembered him kindly, and that 
rumor might be in error. 

At § o’clock Wilson started out to make 
his call. Wellford had preserved the doc- 
tor’s address, and his friend had no difficulty 
in finding the place, but was astonished to 
learn that both the doctor and his sister 
were absent from the city. Further inquiry 
elicited the information that they had gone 
South, on a winter tour, and would not 
return before the middle of January. 

Wellford felt himself brought up sud- 
denly with a round turn, and in his chagrin 
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and bitter disappointment, he accepted the 
situation most ungraciously. 

‘** Well, there’s no help for it!” Wilson 
exclaimed, when they were by themselves. 

He threw himself into the largest chair in 
the room, and, straightening into a reclining 
attitude, with his feet toward the coal grate, 
looked into the fire. Then he put his 
hand inside of his coat, in the region of his 
heart, and muttered, — 

*¢ Just my cursed luck! ” 

‘* But you have done all you could in the 
matter, and I thank you sincerely for your 
kindly interest in my” — 

Wilson laughed boisterously. 

‘*My dear fellow, I do feel for you, 
believe me. I was only thinking of my 
own cursed luck, however, in being entire- 
ly out of cigars.” He felt in his pockets 
again. ‘* Yes, it is hard luck, Manning, 
for it has left you in the precise fix of a 
government clerk in midsummer, with 
a discharge, and his ‘influence’ in 
Europe.” He placed a toothpick between 
his lips, and, chewing upon the end of an 
imaginary cigar, in silence, for a few 
moments, continued: ‘* That reminds me, 
I’m due in Washington the first of next 
week. You ought to see something of this 
great and glorious land, and as you caz’t 
see the Maynes for the present, it won’t be 


a bad idea to begin at the nation’s capital. 
Congress will soon be in session, the city 
full of visitors, and the American eagle 


rampant. What do you say?” 

Wellford hesitated, and his friend re- 
sumed, — 

** You will-have an opportunity to meet 
people from every part of the country, or 
the world, and I will agree to give you a 
better insight into the beautiful but com- 
plicated machinery of American politics 
in a week than you could learn in England 
inalifetime. Andthen the streets! Why, 
Washington isa bicycler’s paradise! They 
weren’t doing much with the things when 
I was living there, but Pll warrant half the 
Government clerks have got them now, and, 
doubtless, the President rides his wheel 
about the White House grounds every 
morning, to get up an appetite for break- 
fast.” Then he looked into the grate 
again. ‘* Manning, I’ve got to havea cigar.” 

He arose from his chair, touched the 
bell-button, and, taking off coat and vest, 
threw himself upon the bed. 

‘*T saw Hoyt upon the street to-day,” 
he continued. 

‘*Ned Hoyt!” Wellford exclaimed in 
surprise. ‘‘Is he in Boston?” 
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‘¢ Yes, d—n him! he’s in Boston. 
you know what he’s up to?” 

Wellford came to the foot of the bed. 

**Up to?” 

‘‘ Look here! If there’s any less friend- 
ship between yourself and Doctor Mayne 
than existed when you parted from him in 
Paris, it’s all that infernal whelp’s doings. 
And as for Miss Ruth Mayne” — 

‘¢ Mr. Wilson, what do you mean?” 

‘He has simply frozen to the Maynes 
because they have wealth and position, and 
because his acquaintance with you gave him 
opportunities which he could meanly 
take advantage of; and now that he thinks 
he is going to marry the doctor’s sister, 
he is putting on more airs than the chief 
clerk of some petty bureau in a government 
department. Why, what do you think? 
he actually tried to snub me this morning, 
—me, me! Godfrey! how I wanted to 
kick the man!” 

There was a knock, and the bell-boy 
stood waiting at the door. Then Wilson 
arose and gave his order. 

‘¢ Bring me half a dozen of those cigars 
I had last night, — Chimes of Mormandi, 
or some other opera puff, — and two bottles 
of ale, — Bass ale, — you'll have ale, won’t 
you, Wellford ? — of course you will, and — 
while you are about it, John, bring me a 
whiskey straight ;— that’s all.” Then he 
threw himself back upon the pillows 
again. 

‘¢ Where was 1? —oh, yes — Hoyt was 
regularly taken aback when he heard that 
you were here, — changed his whole tune 
in ten seconds. I tell you, Manning, as 
sure as fate, he is going to hear from the 
opposition. I’ve a little private axe to 
grind, and if I can sharpen it on the 
doctor’s grindstone, punish Hoyt, and 
do you a good turn all at the same time, 
I shall retire with the consciousness of 
having performed my whole duty, and 
with a feeling that virtue is its own re- 
ward.” 

Wilson had put the matter so strongly 
that the Englishman was thoroughly con- 
vinced that Hoyt was a better friend to 
himself than to anybody else in the wide 
world, still, Wellford was inclined, at first 
to excuse, or, in a measure, endeavor to 
explain his old friend’s conduct. They 
talked until it was quite late, however, and 
then the American swallowed the last of 
the ale, lita fresh cigar, and with a pleas- 
ant good-night, retired to his own room. 

The next day they departed for Wash- 


ington. 
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“A millstone and the human heart are driven 
ever round; 
If they have nothing else to grind, they must 
themselves be ground.” 


Durinc the first few days of Wellford’s 
stay in Washington he had tried to make 
the best of the situation, and devoted him- 
self most assiduously to the occupation of 
sight-seeing. 

He had lost himself in the corridors of 
the Capitol, gazed from its lofty dome far 
down the broad Potomac, or, across its 
malarial marshes, upon the red hills of 
Virginia; he had been led through the 
** stately” rooms of the White House — 
those usually shown to visitors —and 
wondered at their palatial poverty,— or, in 
mistaken innocence, surveying the placid 
features of Mrs. Hayes, reflected that 
Martha Washington was not such a strik- 
ing woman after all. He had seen for- 
tunes made in an hour —on a government 
printing press, behind iron lattice work ; 
gazed at the bleached and shattered bones 
of a-nation’s heroes —suspended upon 
brass-wire and labelled ; wandered through 
the National Museum, and sighed for the 
company of Professor Gantier or Doctor 


Mayne, to explain its wonders; stared at 
the huge unfinished monolith by the river- 
side, and reflected upon the greatness of 
him 


‘“‘ First in war, 
First in peace, 
And last to get a monument”; 


and, finally, had found himself in a bicycle 
salesroom negotiating for the loan of ‘‘a 
good English mount,” with a prospect of 
securing only a ‘**’hopper, ” or a standard 
machine of ‘*some_ blarsted American 
manufacture.” 

Then he took a wider range, and once 
more firmly seated upon the ‘ pig-skin,” 
rolled through the lovely winding roads or 
shaded bridle-paths of the Soldiers’ Home ; 
climbed the hills to Brightwood, or 
dreamed away an hour in revery upon the 
hights above Georgetown, while gazing at 
the entrancing landscape sweeping away 
to the southward; the valley of the Poto- 
mac, lying between wooded hills; the 
broad river shimmering in the sunshine 
like a sleeping lake, — growing darker 
and more gray as it faded away into the 
purple distance; or the near city, with its 
miles of red brick surrounding the white 
towering land-marks of a nation’s growth. 


And then the mile ‘‘ coast” back to the 
smooth pavements again, speeding before 
the nipping breath of the north-wind. 

One afternoon while returning from one 
of these solitary runs, he encountered a 
wheelman in dark-blue uniform with 
nickel buttons, naval cap, and silver cord, 
whom he at once took to be a clubman. 
Upon the cap was a badge, a wheel, and 
monogram ; but he was particularly struck 
by the well-known escutcheon of the 
‘* Bicycle Touring Club,” and claimed a 
brother at once. 

For Wellford it proved a fortunate meet- 
ing, for though his little wheelman friend 
afterward explained to him, in strict confi- 
dence, that he had never been outside of 
his native land, he was, nevertheless, a 
very enthusiastic **B.T.C.” member, as 
well as member of the home club, and 
through him Wellford found a host of 
friends at once. 

Tired of viewing the city for the mere 
excitement of sight-seeing,—while never 
forgetting for a single moment the one 
object of his coming to America, — he was 
ready to plunge into any excitement which 
for the time being would serve to kill time, 
or take his mind from himself and his dis- 
appointments. So he gave himself up to 
his loved sport with a reckless abandon 
which threw all former experiences of bi- 
cycling enthusiasm far into the shade. He 
found the club at the nation’s capital com- 
posed of gentlemen in every sense of the 
word, — sterling good fellows, scientific 
men, professional men, literateurs, and 
men of business, besides manly youths 
whose genial companionship was a pleasure 
to any sterling fellow of twenty-two, and 
for days he almost lived in the saddle. 

Wilson was delighted that he had found 
so many new friends, for the American 
was too busy looking after his promised 
appointment, and making himself ‘* solid” 
with the new members of his State ‘* dele- 
gation” to give the Englishman much of 
his society ; and he knew nothing could be 
done concerning the Maynes until time for 
their return to Boston. Notwithstanding 
the ‘* bicycle diversion,” as Wilson termed 
it, Wellford counted the days until his re- 
turn to the eastern city, and many an after- 
noon of most hilarious sport was followed 
by an evening of deepest despondency. 

The Christmas holidays had now come. 
The weather had been unusually fine 
through the fall, and the roads were still in 
good condition, harder and smoother per- 
haps than a few weeks earlier when there 
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had been one or two light snow-storms. 
On the 27th there was to be a ten-mile 
‘‘run” to the famed Cabin John Bridge, 
—one of the finest arches of cut stone in the 
world, anda noble monument to engineer- 
ing skill,—and, as a matter of course, 
Wellford was invited. 

On that very day Charles Wilson re- 
ceived his long looked-for appointment, 
with orders to report for duty immediately 
after New Year’s. A special agent’s com- 
mission, with a salary of two thousand five 
hundred and_ travelling expenses, was 
sufficient to put any man of a roving 
disposition in the best of humor, and he 
proposed to his friend a quiet New Year’s 
dinner for two, at Wormley’s, with all the 
‘* fixings.” 

In the afternoon an early start was made 
from the club-rooms, about a dozen wheel- 
men participating. There was the lithe 
and graceful Captain Jeans, sitting his 56 
like a veteran, and beside him Bugler 
Mocks, his cheery face wreathed in smiles, 
like frozen sunshine; there was President 
Leland, — compact as a Yale racer, — just 
recovered from his ‘‘ last” tumble, and 
beside him, on a borrowed English mount, 
the genial Manning. Then came Kroquil, 
who writes for the papers, wears his hair 
long, and rides a 56 that is too small for 
him; and the ‘‘ clothes-pin,” who rides a 
star, tells an inimitable story, and is an 
authority on the mechanism of any bicycle. 
Following was Molay, the scribe, prim and 
paternal, and the ** widow,” guileless as an 
unpaid bill for back dues; ‘* Tip-con,” 
with English tendencies and build, and 
the ‘+Cricket” on a  $200-hopper, 
which caused one to wonder how so 
little man could get away so rapidly with 
somuch machine. ‘* There was Harry-the- 
Daisy,” — him of the ‘* B.T.C.,” fresh as an 
opening bud ofspring-time, and the origi- 
nal and only Rex, who has been known to 
ride for miles on the top of a Virginia rail- 
fence, and attempt to run up a telegraph 
pole to try the wires. 

A spin of ten minutes through the 
crowded thoroughfares of the city, the 
Rock Creek bridge is crossed, and they 
are now gliding through the venerable 
Georgetown, — *‘ head waters of sloop 
navigation’’; eight minutes more they 
strike into the river road, and a half mile 
farther on come to a dismount at the foot 
of Reservoir hill, with its coating of very 
loose macadam. Reaching the summit, a 
halt is made for a few moments to give 
time for the stragglers to come up, and 
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then, mounting, all speed forward again, 
riding by twos. 

The hard, unyielding clay, with its un- 
derlying rock bed, is as smooth as a pave- 
ment, and, notwithstanding the course is 
against the north-west wind, good progress 
is made. At first there isa gentle upward 
grade, until the summit of the ridge is 
reached, and then the road winds along for 
miles as level as a railroad embankment. 
To the right the landscape rolls away in the 
umber and rust-red of ploughed ground, 
with desolate fields of corn-stubble inter- 
vening, — the hard, uncongenial soil worn 
into gullies by the autumn storms; or, a 
little farther on, there are sparse woodlands, 
a few tall oaks at long distances apart, 
seeming to guard the roadway, as in those 
dark days of ’63; and then unbroken 
fields come into view, the scant herbage, 
brown and withered, and the blackened 
stalks of iron-weed or mullein standing 
gaunt and stiff in the places where they died. 

To the left the land falls away abruptly 
for many hundred feet, rising again more 
abruptly, and through the wild, wide 
gorge thus formed creeps the winding 
Potomac. The Virginia shore is grandly 
picturesque; there are ragged cliffs and 
sheer precipices, and the heavily wooded 
Virginia hills, rising above the surround- 
ing landscape, only make the narrow river, 
far below, seem more insignificant than it 
really is. The view is magnificent even 
in winter; but what must it be when these 
brown hills and gray woodland slopes are 
clothed with the tender green and soft 
purple of the early spring-time; when a 
thin mist, at morning, hides the muddy 
murky stream which comes roaring down 
from the far-off Blue Ridge ; and the rocks 
and crags and rain-washed clay-banks, 
as they lie in the warm sunlight, put on a 
thousand rich and pleasing tints ; or, when 
more obscured and hidden, serve to fill in 
the darker shadows of the picture. 

The wheels move briskly on. Another 
reservoir basin is reached, avith tower-like 
structures of stone rising as landmarks, for 
the roadway is but the covering to the 
great Aqueduct, bringing down the water- 
supply of the nation’s capital. At no great 
distance beyond the road swerves sharply 
to the right, a wooden bridge is crossed, 
spanning a deep ravine, and then begins 
another ascent which taxes the energies of 
the best hill-climbers. The road is smooth 
and straight now for half a mile, and from 
the higher elevation the valley of the river 
strikes one more grandly. 
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And now the country to the westward 
appears a vast unbroken wilderness, ridge 
lapping ridge as the river winds in and 
out, until its course is only definable by 
slightly deeper depressions in the changing 
landscape. And in the distance, cold and 
dark, rise the far-off purple peaks of the 
mountain range. 

Then comes the descent of a breakneck 
hill, bristling with loose macadam, and at 
its base so generously poulticed with sand 
that attempting to ride it can be called any- 
thing but a pleasurable undertaking. 


But it’s easy enough, with a little care, — 

The hill is steep, you must hold her square, 
And ride on your toes, or the “ one wheel act,” 
Or the ground, may prove a grim, hard fact. 


I’ve done it at last, — that act of grace, 

But it’s rather rough on the hands and face, — 
A sickening sensation of rising hair, 

And the little wheel wildly floats in air. 


Ah, me! what were sunshine without 
shadow, joy without sorrow, love without 
heartache, or life without experience! A 
sometime dream of mingled anticipation 
and imperfect realization, —then, when 
the skies are fairest, the shadow falls, and 
—hic jacet. 

Two miles of embankment follow, with 
almost as many curves as a mountain 
streamlet, and at length the red-stone 
parapets of the bridge burst upon the 
view. The hotel is just upon the other 
side ; the bridge is paved with asphalt, and, 
with the captain’s order to ride at ease, 
there is a magnificent rush of whirling, 
glinting wheels in a devil-may-care, pell- 
mell, mad-cap race for the piazza. 

Half an hour later when hot sand- 
wiches of fried ham (@ Ja ‘“*my Mary- 
land”) had been washed down with 
liberal allowances of the Teutonic beverage, 
the vinx ordinaire of the average thirsty 
American nowadays, —an old country 
farmer, with mule team and rickety Vir- 
ginia wagon ‘‘brought up” at the door- 
way. 

He had turned out to let the wheelmen 
pass, several miles back upon the road, so 
he at once became quite talkative. The 
usual stereotyped questions were asked 
and answered, the subject of costume came 
up, and Kroquil, with his usual exuber- 
ance of enthusiasm on this subject, declared 
there was nothing in the way of dress to 
equal it. 

**So natty, so comfortable, and com- 
plete!” exclaimed Kroquil. : 
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** Yea-as,” drawled the farmer, lookiug 
at his own clay-daubed, cowhide boots, 
and measuring Kroquil from head to foot, 
while his eyes leered wickedly. 

‘¢ Everybody should wear them,” contin- 
ued the wheelman, ‘* at least everybody 
would wear them if they only knew how 
comfortable they were.” 

** Yea-as, I reckon!” A fiendish grin. 

‘¢Oh, but they make a man look so 
well,” pursued Kroquil. ‘* Why, I look 
fifty per cent. better in uniform than in my 
other clothes.” 

‘¢ Don’t doubt it, mister,” another wicked 
leer; ‘‘ but how like h— you must look in 
your other clothes.” 

Alas, poor Kroquil! he rode home at 
the tail end of the procession, sat upon, 
dejected, crushed. 


If ever Charles Wilson regretted, not be- 
ing a wheelman it was this afternoon as he 
paused on the steps of the Treasury to 
view the little procession of wheels which 
flitted by, like moving spider-webs, on their 
way to the Bridge. Wellford caught sight 
of him, and, waving his hand gracefully, 
greeted him with a cheery salutation, which 
the American cordially returned. He 
watched the wheels until they passed the 
Art Gallery, and had vanished into the 
whirl and bustle of the Avenue beyond it, 
and then, slowly turning about, made his 
way into the building. The official he had 
called to see was out of the room for a few 
moments, and to occupy himself, Wilson 
took up the morning paper. After glanc- 
ing at the political news, he was about to 
throw it aside when the name Mayne 
struck him familiarly, and he paused to 
read the local in which it occurred. It 
was only the brief notice of a meeting of 
the Biological Society, at the National Mu- 
seum, on the previous evening, and among 
the papers read was one by Dr. Frederick 
Mayne, of Boston. 

It was a surprise to Wilson, but he knew 
now that Wellford’s friends were in Wash- 
ington. He transacted his business as soon 
as possible, rushed out upon the avenue, 
and, calling a carriage, was driven at once 
to the National Museum. He was not 
successful, however, in finding the doctor ; 
but from one of the attachés of the Muse- 
um, he obtained his residence address, and 
drove back to the city. Going around to 
his hotel he secured the package intrusted 
to his care by Professor Gantier, and was 
immediately driven to the number indi- 
cated, a residence on K street ; but here he 
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was again disappointed, as the doctor had 
not returned since leaving the house in the 
morning, and upon inquiry for Miss 
Mayne, he was chagrined to learn that she 
was spending the afternoon with friends in 
another part of the city, and was éxpecting 
to attend the opera in the evening. He 
left his card, however, promising to call 
upon the following day. 

But it was a gratification to learn that 
the Maynes were in the city, and the 
thought of Wellford’s surprise at the good 
news brought him pleasurable anticipa- 
tions. He returned to the hotel, and, after 
obtaining an evening paper, and lighting a 
cigar, seated himself at a window of the 
reading-room to await the Englishman’s 
arrival. 

It was quite dark when Wellford re- 
turned from his bicycle run to Cabin John 
Bridge. He left his machine at club head- 
quarters, and, hastening to the hotel, found 
Wilson patiently awaiting him, perfectly 
enveloped in a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

‘¢ So you have had a splendid time, and 
the Washington boys treated you A No. 
1,” said he, drawing up another chair. 
‘¢ Just like them, just like them. I am 
not acquainted with a single man in the 
company, but I know they are good fellows 
from principle.” 

Wellford expressed himself still more 
enthusiastically, and closed with the an- 
nouncement that he wasactually dying with 
hunger, and proposed going to dinner at 
once. 

‘* Yes, I do perceive a kind of wolfish 
expression in your eyes, now that you 
mention it,” Wilson continued, ‘* and 
Washington zs noted for hungry people, 
particularly office-seekers, but — yes, let us 
go into dinner by all means, for ’ve grown 
‘suddenly hungry myself.” 

It was Wilson’s intention to tell Wellford 
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of the presence in the city of Dr. Mayne 
and his sister as soon as he returned, but 
the Englishman’s sentiments were so raven- 
ously dinnerward after his twenty-mile 
ride, he coolly kept it in reserve, and 
talked of everything else under the sun, 
while his companion went through five or 
six courses, with three kinds of dessert, 
and sent for a second cup of French coffee. 

After dinner they walked into the lobby 
together, and the American was on the 
point of relating his afternoon experiences, 
and informing Wellford of the glad sur- 
prise which awaited him, when, glancing 
toward the news-stand, an_ illuminated 
opera poster attracted his attention, and he 
paused. In another moment he stepped to 
the counter, purchased tickets, and, without 
a word as tothe presence of the Bostonians 
in the city, invited Wellford to accompany 
him to the performance. 

Wilson could not himself have told why 
he changed his mind so suddenly had he 
ventured to do so, and he did not explain 
to Wellford why he left his seat between 
all the acts, and stared so hard at people 
on his way to the rear of the auditorium, 
for he certainly did not cross the threshold 
of the lobby once for mixed candies or 
gum-drops. 

But when the opera was over, and him- 
self and Wellford had reached the side- 
walk, he felt he was paid for coming, as 
he glanced up quickly, just in time to per- 
ceive a carriage door closing upon a 
gentleman and lady, whose faces, ’neath 
the bright electric light, were very plainly 
seen and very familiar. 

The lady’s features were unmistakable, 
notwithstanding Wilson knew them only 
as they appeared upon a splendid photo- 
graph,—and_ her. escort was George 
Thorne. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fiyinc wheel, 
Clod of clay, 
Senses reel — 


*Lackaday ! 


II. 


Thus in life: 
Vain our trust— 
Ends the strife 


In the dust. 


Arthur Penfield. 








HEALTH AS A 


A LITERARY celebrity, whose name has 
temporarily escaped the writer, has said 
that the first requisite to success in life is 
to be a good animal. That saying would 
doubtless have been approved as a faith- 
ful one in the groves of the Cephissus, for 
Greek art made bodily health the very 
pedestal of spiritual beauty. A blow from 
the fist of the Venus of Milo, ineffably fair 
and spiritual as she is, could not be lightly 
esteemed. While the heads of the carya- 
tids on the Arcopolis show perfect feminine 
refinement, they hold up the marble beams 
of the Erechtheum’s entablature as steadily, 
as unweariedly, to-day, as when long ago 
Paul waved his hand toward them from 
Mars Hill. Would the yellow tinge of 
some antique statue of Jupiter give any 
eye a suggestion of jaundice? Would the 
wrinkles across the brow bring to any 
observer’s mind the thought of malaria 
or dyspepsia? Nay, verily. The Greek 
thought a well, strong body a good enough 
house for a god to dwell in. 

Now, what Phidias demanded for that 
higher realm above the roofs of Athens, 
modern society requires for the intellect- 
ual life, that acropolis among human em- 
ployments, that is to say, perfect physical 
development. We know that the more 
delicate and accurate the work which the 
astronomical observatory calls for, the 
more massive and complete must the foun- 
dations of the building be. In like manner, 
it is getting to be understood that the best 
intellectual work is done by the men who 
have the best physical under-pinning for 
their brains. Bismarck’s diplomacy and 
Bismarck’s noble physique must be thought 
of together. Gladstone’s ax at Hawarden, 
it might be said, had something to do 
with the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and the late wonderful Midlothian 
campaign. Wellington, gazing one day at 
the rough and tumble exercises of the boys 
at Eton, was heard to say, ‘* It was there 
that the battle of Waterloo was won!” 

But the pulpit, not less than the senate, 
the field, the bench, the counting-room, 
calls for rugged health. The composition 
and delivery of good sermons exacts the 
severest brain-work; the burden of pas- 
toral care, especially in revival seasons, 
bespeaks a nervous system tough as steel. 
So vulgar a matter as digestion is often as 
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closely related to ministerial success as the 
vulgar granite in the piers of the East River 
bridge, emerging from the muddy tide, is 
related to the gossamer web of steel hang- 
ing mid-heaven. The secret is abroad; 
official boards grow more shy every year 
of the pale-faced minister. The names of 
the most eminent divines of other denomi- 
nations, such as Spurgeon, Parker, Farrar, 
John Hall, Phillips Brooks, W. M. Taylor, 
Beecher, Storrs, suggest men who could 
hold the plough-handles of Cincinnatus, or, 
at Achilles side, chase Hector three times 
round the walls of Troy. Our own itiner- 
ants of other days, too, had keen appetites, 
good circulation, and knew next to nothing 
about biliousness or malaria. We are fre- 
quently told that there was fire in their 
preaching ; but who will deny that a large 
part of the fuel came from the oxygen they 
breathed in from their long horse-back rides ? 
They had astonishing powers of endurance 
for the labors and excitements of week-day 
preaching of protracted revivals and great 
camp-meetings ; but who does not under- 
stand that these sons of Anak drew their 
strength largely from their so-called ‘* ex- 
posures” to sun and wind, and their hard 
exercise in the saddle? 

Religious weeklies are, therefore, seldom 
doing a holier work than when addressing 
exhortations to their ministerial readers 
on the subject of bodily exercise. One 
of the most famous and useful men in the 
Methodist pulpit east of the Alleghanies 
came last autumn to the very brink of 
physical bankruptcy because of his habit- 
ual neglect of the clayey tenement. A 
well-known New York editor, a frail and 
somewhat consumptive-looking man, re- 
cently said that the chief secret of his 
passage through an appalling amount of 
brain-work last year was the habit he 
has of taking a walk in the open air on 
the appearance of the first symptom of 
cerebral weariness. 

While revolving this problem of min- 
isterial exercise, at the beginning of last 
summer, my eyes lighted upon an ed- 
itorial notice of Dr. Edwards’ bicycle 
tour in Europe. I asked myself, if the 
Trosachs can be visited on the steel 
horse, why not the Berkshire hills? In- 
vestigation led to the purchase of an im- 
ported English machine. <A _ fortnight’s 
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practice, an hour each day, on Brooklyn 
pavements and in Prospect Park, brought 
increasing delight, complete mastery of 
the new steed, the August vacation, and 
the beginning of a definite tour. The 
swift ‘* Mary Powell” landed me at Rond- 
out, and thence along the eastern shore 
of the river to Hudson and Albany, and 
thence to Pittsfield, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Boston, and Hamilton Camp- 
ground, a distance of two hundred and 
seventy-two miles; *‘ the wheel” was my 
only conveyance. 

I had been acquainted before this with 
some exceptional methods of locomotion, 
and had taken a few rare excursions; I 
had been hoisted by water-power out of 
the gulf at Niagara; had felt a train in- 
side a mountain tunnel, near Pistoja, 
playing at ** snap the whip”; had known 
the thrill of a gléssade astride an alpen- 
stock down the icy Breithorn ; had leaped, 
as with the strides of a giant, from top 
to bottom of Vesuvius’ ashy cone; had 
glided on the back of a blooded donkey, 
over whose speed I had no control, 
through the crowded bazaars of Cairo; 
had run a horseback race with a clerical 
friend near ancient Jericho; had carried 
a knapsack through many a sweet Swiss 
valley ; but the skimming of the bicycle, 
with noiseless foot, Camilla fashion, past 
the rich farms of Dutchess county; the 
graceful and rapid descent of the rubber 
hoof from the summit of Pittsfield mount- 
ain into the streets of the fair town of the 
same name, six miles distant; the first 
sight of the majestic Connecticut, at 
Springfield, when every sense was alive 
with the glow of exercise; the tireless 


flight along the banks of the Chicopee, ° 


staid and grave river, like the English 
Avon, hushing all its merriment as it ap- 
proaches Shakespeare’s resting-place ;_ the 
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joyous run through the Judea-like hill 
country west of Worcester, and over the 
magnificent roads of Middlesex county, 
till the gilded dome of Boston State House 
burned on the horizon, were experiences 
decidedly novel and refreshing. 

A year’s subsequent use of the new 
vehicle has confirmed my first impressions 
as to its practical value for preacher and 
pastor. It is no longer a whimsicality, but 
has become an established and sober factor 
in the round of professional work. My 
cyclometer shows that I have traversed 
during the year a distance of one thous- 
and four hundred miles. On many a 
bracing morning have I glided forth, 
with the poise aud buoyancy of a bird, 
into oxygen and sunshine, and returned 
to breakfast from a _ nine-mile ride, in 
a state of physical exaltation which is to 
the body what prayer is to the soul. Many 
a perfunctory Saturday afternoon’s walk 
for walking’s sake, that seldom took me 
beyond the limits of brick and mortar, has 
latterly become an airy flight into the 
silence of country roads and the pageantry 
and pomp of suburban forests. On many 
an ordinary afternoon, crowded with pas- 
toral engagements, has my ten-mile pace 
made practicable visits, otherwise wholly 
impracticable, to the bedside of distant 
invalid members. My steed of steel, though 
at the outset somewhat expensive, never 
neighs for provender, has rarely sent me 
sprawling on the ground, as John Wesley’s 
horse once sent Adam Clarke, with a mis- 
cellany of exegetical works flying in all 
directions, and, best of all, has not a little 
augmented that ‘* natural force” which the 
Scriptures speak of admiringly when 
alluding to Moses, and which, as every 
body knows, is subtly but vitally related to 
pulpit force. 

Rev. Marcus D. Buell. 
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BY ‘* MINIMUM.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*T HAVE a letter from Mildred Linthrop,” 
said Mrs. Exton at dinner one Octgber 
evening to Mr. Exton sipping his coffee in 
abstracted silence. 

‘*Mildred? What does she say?” 
‘¢ She is coming to see us. I wrote and 
asked her again last week.” 


‘* When is she coming?” 

‘*] have her letter here somewhere.” 
Mrs. Exton’s hand went down into her 
pocket and came out again with a little 
gray envelope slightly crumpled. 

‘*It is too bad to wrinkle Mildred’s 
envelope. It is such a pretty one. She 
always uses the same kind, satin paper, 
too.” 
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** Excellent taste,” said Mr. Exton. 

‘* That is characteristic of your family, 
my dear.” 

*¢ That is why I chose you.” 

‘* Und ich auch,” said Mrs. Exton. ** I 
suppose I must brush up my languages, 
now Mildred is coming.” 

**'Yes, and your natural history, and 
music, psychology, and mathematics.” 

** Mildred can’t endure mathematics.” 

‘*T am sincerely glad to hear it. What 
does she say?” 

Mrs. Exton opened the dainty envelope 
and read the letter : — 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 1. 

DEAR COUSIN JENNIE :— You are very kind, 
indeed, to ask me again for a long visit 
this winter, and I thank Cousin Fred very 
much for seconding your invitation so heartily. I 
have always wished to visit Chicago, and since Cousin 
Fred went out to manage the JVonmpareil, my wish 
has been a-longing. Fortunately, your letter came 
just in time, for mother is obliged to go and spend 
some months with Aunt Hannah, in Portland, and 
father has decided to go to New York to visit brother 
Ernest during her absence. I don’t at all like New 
York, and didn’t wish to go there with father, while 
mother would not consent to my going to Portland, 
for Aunt Hannah is old, and ill, and nervous, as you 
know, and mother thinks I need recreation after my 
long course of study in the Conservatory. So you 
see your invitation comes just at the best possible 
moment, and I accept it with many thanks and a 
good dealofanticipation. I mean to bring some of my 
books, and we will do a great deal of studying, won’t 
we, Cousin Jennie? And you won’t mind my practis- 
ing a great deal, will you? I fear you will think I 
do not express my thanks warmly enough for all the 
affection in your letter. I return it, I assure you, and 
shall be very glad to meet you. Isend a kiss to each 
of the children, and my kindest regards to Cousin 
Fred. As you tell me to come as soon as I can, and 
as our family will be quite broken up next week, I 
will leave home on Wednesday afternoon, arriving in 
Chicago Friday morning. Pray do not trouble your- 
selves to meet me. I know your address, of course, 
and can easily get my small trunk and myself carried 
from the station to your house. 

Always yours sincerely, 
MILDRED LINTHROP. 


*¢ Isn’t she thoughtful ! ” 

‘*'Yes. Why, Fred, I remember when 
we were at their house on our wedding 
journey how she looked out for my com- 
fort in so many little ways. She wasn’t 
more than ten or twelve years old then, 
but she was always running to ask me to 
let her help me do something or other. Such 
lovely eyes as she has !— do you remember? 
The photographs we have had of her 
lately show her to be a rather delicate 
girl. Study, indeed! I mean to bring 
her out, and show off her music. Where 
is my calling-book? I shall look it up 
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after dinner, and — say, Fred, let us give 
her a party. Sweet, pansy-eyed thing! 
Ill ask Kitty Jones and Rella Belcam. 
Beauties! Not one of them can hold a 
candle to Mildred.” 

‘*¢ But Mildred isn’t a beauty, Jennie.” 

‘* No-o ; perhaps not; but so-so 
spirttuelle, you know. I always think of 
a flower when I think of her. She isn’t 
exactly like a pansy, though her eyes are 
such a perfect purple-gray ; and she isn’t 
like a violet or a rose” — 

‘¢ Trailing-arbutus,” suggested Mr. Ex- 
ton. 

‘¢ What a dear you are, Fred!” Mrs. 
Exton regarded her spouse with admira- 
tion. ‘* That is just it, and I mean to carry 
it out. Please give me fifteen dollars.” 

*¢Next pay-day,” said the salaried man. 
‘¢ What has my being a dear to do with 
filthy lucre and trailing-arbutus? I don’t 
see the connection as I ought.” 

*¢ Why, Mildred is like it. I never saw 
much of it; but I know it and its associa- 
tions just as well as if I had been born and 
bred next door to your old home down 
there.” 

*¢ It used to grow in the back-hill past- 
ure?” 

*¢ Yes, and down under the big oak in 
thé little valley below the spring. How 
thick the mosses are on the rocks! And 
do you remember the lichens on the old 
rail-fence on the other side of the barn? I 
thought I never had seen such fairy-like 
growths in my life. I have some of them 
now, Fred.” 

“ Yes?” 

‘*Yes; pressed with some blades of 
grass from Bunker Hill, and some of the 
trailing-arbutus from that spring-valley in 
a little box, and a pebble from Lake 
George, and some elm leaves from the 
White Mountains.” 

‘*TIs the box pressed, and the pebble, 
too?” 

‘** Don’t, Fred! Do you remember that 
morning when you first took me down in 
the grove to the funny old school-house 
where you used to go to school when you 
were a boy?” 

‘** Don’t I, though ! 
angel that day, Jennie.” 

**Did I? What did I do?” 

‘¢ Oh, you kissed my old desk, and saved 
a splinter of it, and said” — 

*¢ Never mind, Mr. Exton, don’t repeat 
what I said.” Mrs. Exton folded up her 
napkin, and touched the bell for the ser- 
vant. ‘*I was on my wedding journey, 


You acted like an 
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Mr. Exton, and you were on your wedding 
journey, and we were both on our wedding 
journey. It won’t do to repeat what I 
said. We were about as foolishly in love 
with each other as two sane human beings 
often are in this world of sin.” 

*¢ Foolishly ?” 

‘¢ Well, let’s call it so.” 

The husband rose as his wife did, and 
put his arm around her as they turned to 
walk into the library. They stopped be- 
fore the bright fire burning in the grate, 
and looked at each other for a little while. 
Then they kissed each other. 

Mr. Exton sat down in his big chair, 
and stretched out his legs comfortably to 
the fire. 

‘*T say, Jennie,” —to the tall lady lean- 
ing against the mantle. 

‘*Well, my dear.” 

‘¢ What are you going to buy fifteen dol- 
lars’ worth of trailing-arbutus for? ” 

‘*T forgot that. You got so sentimental 
at the mere mention of the blossom.” 

‘¢T sentimental! Nobody would believe 
that if you should tell it, so I shan’t caution 
you to secrecy. Explain, madam.” 

‘¢ Why, I want to get new toilet things, 
and a new spread for Mildred’s bed with 
arbutus blossoms on it, and a curtain for 
her window, and — I think I’ll have some 
on a screen for this fire, too. Winter will 
be here before we know it, and you know 
you like a screen, don’t you, Fritz?” 

‘¢T am devoted to screens. Will Mon- 
day do for the money?” 

‘¢Let me see. She is coming Friday. 
Monday. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. Yes, Monday will do. 
But, Fred, it doesn’t seem right to let her 
come from the station alone.” 

‘We can’t very well help it, Jennie. 
She looks out for that, and doesn’t tell us 
what road she is coming on.” 

‘That is so. What a thoughtful girl 
she is! Only I should have liked going to 
meet her. She ought not to have thought 
I should feel it a trouble.” 

‘¢ Tsn’t there time to write?” 

‘‘Not and get a reply. And it wouldn’t 
do any good. I know Mildred better than 
you do, though it is mostly through letters. 
She is very ‘set in her way,’ as your Aunt 
Hannah used to say about Mildred’s 
mother.” 

‘*Do you remember when we were in 
Portland that time ”— 

Mrs. Exton shook her finger at her hus- 
band. 

‘‘Don’t reminisce any more, Fred. I 
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do remember all about that spring-time in 
all its details, but if I get started I shall 
never get to those blessed children, and I 
must go and see them again before you go 
to the office.” 

‘*¢Isn’t June almost old enough to be in- 
vited in here after dinner?” asked the father 
of Frederick Exton, junior. 

‘*No, not till next year, Fred. You said 
I must train him, and I’m trying to. Be- 
sides, I want to see you a little in the 
only minute I have you here, and the 
children ” — 

‘¢* Poor things are banished from the 
paternal influence! Let’s go up-stairs, 
Jennie.” 

So they went up as usual to frolic with 
their three laughing little ones till their 
bedtime and papa’s office-hour came. The 
managing editor of the Morning Nonpareil 
went down town to wrestle with a power- 
ful political article, glance over proofs of 
all the paper, and dictate columns full of 
other work, thinking between whiles of a 
fragrance half-forgotten coming like a rich 
breath of spring-time into his busy autumn 
midnight. 

A tall, fair-faced lady, half drowsing 
before her library fire, with her calling-list 
in her hand, smiled as she traced a flower- 
name sweet with prophecies of a coming 
New England maiden, shy and lovely, and 
fair, —‘ trailing-arbutus.” 


ai. 


‘Tl am afraid you have idealized me, 
Cousin Jennie,” said Mildred, standing in 
the middle of the pretty room Mrs. Exton 
had set apart for her, and listening to Mrs. 
Exton’s enthusiasms with a bright face, as 
she folded up her gloves and turned the 
sleeves of her travelling jacket. ‘‘It is 
nice of you, though, to say such pretty 
things. Mother and father send you their 
kindest remembrances.” 

‘¢ Thanks. Fred scolded me for not 
going to all the trains this morning to meet 
you, though he was quite cool about your 
coming alone when I read your letter to 
him.” , 

‘¢ And didn’t he tell you, after all?” 

‘*¢ Tell what?” 

Mildred showed a faint agitation as she 
put down her hat on the dressing-case. 
‘¢There was a dreadful accident on the 
train just ahead of ours,” she said. ‘It 
was a fearful thing, and it delayed our 
train. We saw some of the bodies.” 

‘‘Oh, my poor dear, how dreadful for 
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That is why Fred was so nervous 
this morning. It must have been in the 
newspaper telegrams last night. He 
didn’t tell me, fearing to frighten me.’ 

‘6 Yes, I think I h: ad better go down and 
tell him that Iam safe. It was careless of 
me not to have the cabman drive there on 
the way over here.” 

‘* But, Mildred, you are too tired. 
send.” 

‘*Tam not tired at all; truly I am not; 
and I don’t think it would be convenient 
for you to send at this hour of the fore- 
noon.” 

‘* But Fred is home at dinner-time.’ 

‘¢ What time?” 

‘¢ Five o’clock.” 

‘And it is eleven, now. I think you 
must let me go, Jennie, please. You can 
direct me to the street cars. I shall not be 
gone long. Thenwe can commence our 
visiting with easy consciences.” 

66 Well, r you will, you will, Trailing- 
arbutus. I didn’t know you were such : a 
wilful flower. Have you any choice 
between the State street and the Clark 
street cars?” 

Mildred smiled. 
more like Boston,” she said. 

Mrs. Exton cried, ‘‘ I’m charmed. 
On State street you shall go, then. I 
wish I could go with you; take the first 
car you see. Get off at Lake street, go 
three blocks south, and turn to your right.” 

**T shall know the Nonpareil building 
when I see it,” said Miss Linthrop, ‘‘ Fred 
sent me a picture of it last year.” 

She put on her quaint gray straw hat 
with its simple feather, and buttoned her 
dark jacket up to the throat, fitting her 
neat gloves smoothly, and started on her 
little journey, looking as fresh as if she 
had not been, travelling for over thirty 
hours. A car did not appear when she 
turned from Huron street into State street, 
and she walked on and on, enjoying the 
clear October air and brilliant sunshine. 
She looked up at the blue sky with a feeling 
of exhilaration and a sort of delight in her 
new surroundings; environings she would 
have called them, quoting out of Joseph 
Cook’s Monday lectures, had she been 
talking about the brick flats and occasional 
English stone basements, bad sidewalks, 
rough street, and vivifying air about her. 

But Miss Linthrop was not in a psycho- 
logical frame of mind. She had a duty 


you! 


I will 


‘¢ State street sounds 


to perform, and walked briskly along in 
enjoyment of it till she came to the State- 
bridge. 


street Then she stopped in 
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amazement and gazed; for this structure 
was going through one of those gyrations 
so familiar to denizens of the North and 
West Sides, but quite unlooked for in Miss 
Linthrop’s experience. If she had been 
in a reflective state of mind, she might 
have philosophized on the calm expectancy 
visible on the countenances of the dozen 
or twenty people standing dangerously 
near the jumping-off place, where the 
street broke off abruptly at the river 
embankment. She did notice their near- 
ness, and went up somewhat too closely 
herself in a sort of simulation of use and 
custom. If it were the fashion in Chicago 
to hang over embankments while bridges 
performed circus feats, Miss Linthrop had 
an undefined idea that she should like to 
keep up with the rush of Western progress. 
She was standing thus on this projecting 
bit of sidewalk, peeping down into the 
dirty gray-green water with a thought of 
her favorite stream, the Charles, in her 
mind, when the bridge creaked viciously 
in its usual manner, the waiting drivers 
on each side of the stream began straight- 
ening up in their places, their horses 
pr icked up their ears, the stern of the last 
of the line of lake-going steamers dragged 
itself eastward, and a rush of air and a 
grating of wooden pavements, in a sort of 
welcoming embrace, started life flowing on 
in its usual channels. 

Miss Linthrop had waited for her first 
bridge-turning. 

She walked slowly on the bridge, in- 
terested in the little torrent of existence 
hurrying north and south. Before she had 
half crossed, she stopped short, returning 
in a sort of well-bred surprise the cor- 
dial greeting of a tall, handsome man with 
a gay, somewhat boyish face, a pair of 
splendid dark eyes, a faultless travelling 
suit, who was saying in a good baritone 
voice, — 

‘¢T hope you arewell? You were not so 
frightened by the accident that it made you 
ill? Most young ladies are ill after acci- 
dents.” 

‘Thank you, I am quite well.” Mil- 
dred gave him the tips of her slender- 
gloved fingers, since he held out his hand 
so persistently. 

‘Ts your charge safe?” she asked. 

‘‘ Yes, thanks; I have seen the poor 
thing safe with her aunt, who cried over 
her in a great way, for I was forced to tell 
her that” — 

‘¢ About the poor mother being killed.” 
Mildred’s great pansy eyes looked up into 























the dark ones. ‘It was very kind of you 
to look after the little girl.” 

‘* Not at all; but you? 
found your friends yet?” 

‘* Yes, thank you,” said Mildred with 
swift reserve, remembering that after all 
this was only the acquaintance of an hour, 
though that hour had been the one of the 
dreadful accident, —one of those hours when 
sympathetic human hearts throw off con- 
ventional ways and act out their impulses 
of selfishness or wide and tender gener- 
osity. Although the handsome stranger had 
shown himself gentler than many women, 
helpful and kindly in caring for the child 
orphaned by the railway accident, Mildred 
remembered that after all he was a stranger, 
and that there are rules and regulations in 
well-governed society. ‘* Yes, thank you,” 
said she, ‘‘ I have found my friends. Shall 
[ bid you good-morning?” and with a 
sweet but icy little bow she walked on and 
off the bridge. 

Mr. Burke Leighton walked on in his 
own way very slowly, and with a smile of 
incredulity upon his lips. He stopped 
short at the north end of the bridge, com- 
muned with himself momentarily, turned 
as if to follow Miss Linthrop; then ina 
better instinct walked rapidly on into Rush 
street, opening the door of a spacious 
house, and admitting himself to a fine suite 
of bachelor apartments where he was wel- 
comed by a negro servant, who proceeded 
to open his luggage and make him comfort- 
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able with an air of ownership in him. 


Have you not 


Il. 


Mr. and Mrs. Exton, the three juvenile 
Extons, and Miss. Linthrop, sat at break- 
fast, enjoying their coffee and muffins, the 
head of the house reading his paper by 
snatches. 

‘¢ Burke Leighton has come home from 
Europe,” said he, reading the local person- 
als. 

<<a, 
gone?” 

‘Tt must be a 
Exton. 

‘* Quite two years, I’m sure. And he 
has kept his place in readiness for his re- 
turn any time. Rella Belcam always 
knows everything about him, and she says 
that his landlady hasn’t known when to ex- 
pect him for the last six months. I wonder 
if he has spent all his money.” 

‘* Little danger of that. There’s a chance 
for you, Mildred.” 


has he? How long has he been 


year or two,” said Mr. 
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*¢ Yes?” said Miss Linthrop, indifferently. 

** Yes.” Mrs. Exton took up the subject 
with interest. ‘‘He is handsome and very 
rich, and gay, and musical. You ought to 
meet him.” 

‘*T’ve no desire to know a musical so- 
ciety man,” said Miss Linthrop, with a 
decided accent of contempt. 

‘¢ But he is more than that. He is a 
rushing business man, and made all his 
money himself. He can’t be over thirty, 
and he is very accomplished, too.” 

*¢ A sortof princely pork-packer?” asked 
the New England patrician. Mr. Exton 
laughed. 

** That is‘ our family,’ ” said he. ‘*Good, 
my dear Trailing-arbutus.” 

Mildred’s face flushed a faint pink at the 
flowery name. ‘Jennie and you will 
spoil me, Fred,” said she, affectionately. 

‘*Not at all, my dear. We are so glad 
to have you here.” Mrs. Exton passed the 
sugar-bow] to her cousin. 

*¢ See here,” said Mr. Exton, presently, 
still scanning the local columns of his 
paper, ‘‘here is something more about 
Leighton. Listen: ‘Mr. Burke Leighton 
proved himself a hero in the Ohio railway 
accident Thursday night. He was on the 
train following the fated one, and is said to 
have worked indefatigably in caring for the 
wounded and dying. <A friend, who went 
to the station to meet him, was surprised 
to see the returned European carrying a 
ragged little girl whose mother was killed 
by the accident. He took the child, who 
was a Scandinavian named Oleson, to its 
relatives on Van Buren street. In a sub- 
sequent interview with the child’s aunt she 
said to a Nonpareil reporter that Mr. 
Leighton gave her $50 for the child. This 
is but another example of the well-known 
liberality of this distinguished young 
man.” 

‘¢ A pretty good send-off for Leighton,” 
said Mr. Exton, laughing. ‘‘ He’ll have 
every charity subscription agent in town 
after him. It is lucky they didn’t print his 
address.” 

‘*Does he live 
asked Mildred. 

‘¢ Yes; on Rush street. Did you think 
of going around with a missionary list?” 

‘*No; but is Mr. Leighton tall? Are 
his eyes black? Has he a very delightful 
smile?” 

‘*Why, Mildred knows him!” 
Mrs. Exton. 

*¢ Under very favorable circumstances,” 
said Mildred, and she told quite simply 
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and fully the history of her two mectings 
with Leighton. 

‘s How nice!” cried Mrs. Exton. ‘* But 
how could you walk off and leave him, 
dear? I should have stood on the bridge 
and talked with him for an hour if I had 
been in your place.” 

‘¢ And I should have come and thrown 
him into the romantic waters below,” said 
Mr. Exton. ‘‘ Leighton’s eyes are too fine 
for you to” — 

A warning glance toward the children 
by Mrs. Exton checked her husband’s 
speech. 

‘*Mr. Leighton took me to the South 
Park in his little buggy, and bought me 
twenty-five cents worth of cookies to feed 
the swans,”’ said June. ‘* Willhe take me 
again, and Elva, and baby, too?” 

‘*We must give a party at once,” said 
Mrs. Exton, ‘‘ and let these people meet 
once more.” 

‘* You might ask Leighton to dinner Sat- 
urday night,” suggested Mr. Exton. 
‘* That is the best time, for I can spend the 
evening afterward with him.” 

‘* But, Fred,” — Mrs. Exton looked per- 
plexed and amused, — ** I don’t really know 
Mr. Leighton well enough for that. Ihave 
met him very few times, and he never has 
called here except on New Years’ days, 
and that once after your little birthday 
party.” 

‘* Well, I'll ask him,” said Mr. Exton; 
**T know him well enough professionally 
to make a few advances socially.” 

‘¢Fred! Jennie!” cried Mildred, ‘it 
sounds as if you were planning to put me 
into an absurd position! Please don’t!” 

‘¢ Don’t what? How anabsurd position? 
We have a right to plan to ask our friends 
to our house without your getting into such 
a conscious state about it, haven’t we?” 
asked Mrs. Exton, with mock severity. 

‘* Saturday is to-morrow,” said Mil- 
dred. 

‘¢ Rather too soon after his home-com- 
ing, don’t you think so, Jennie?” 

‘* We-ell, yes.” 

‘¢T’ll see him some day soon and ask him 
informally. I want to hear him talk about 
his travels.” 

‘*We’d better put it off till after the 
party,” said the lady of the house, diplo- 
matically. 

‘* That party! When is it to be? 
much is it going to cost?” 

‘*We won’t ask more than a hundred 
people. I want Mildred to play. We’ll 


only have a little dancing and lots of con- 
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versation and culture. Shall you like it, 
dear?” 

‘¢- Yes, I think I shall very much,” said 
Miss Linthrop. ‘‘I have been at very few 
dancing-parties, you know, Jennie, and 
I’m afraid I have no dress suitable. What 
must I wear?” 

‘¢ White. Have you a white dress?” 

‘“*Yes, an old cream brocade of Aunt 
Hannah’s made over with” 

*¢ That will be perfectly lovely ! 
a full skirt?” 

‘¢ Yes, with a round tablier, and” — 

‘¢ Do you want to take Mildred to the 
matinée to-morrow afternoon? ” asked Mr. 
Exton, interrupting the bewildering intri- 
cacy of the feminine conversation. 

‘* Yes, thanks, dear; what is playing? 

Mr. Exton named the plays of the week. 

‘*¢[—I think I would rather not see that,” 
said Mildred, as Mrs. Exton chose a gay 
spectacular at the Grand. 

‘¢ It’s splendid !”’ said Mrs. Exton. 

** May I go, too?” asked June. 

*¢ May he, papa?” 

‘¢ Yes, if mamma says so.” 

Mildred remained quiet. 

‘¢ See here, little Puritan, don’t look like 
that,” said her cousin. ‘* There isn’t the 
slightest harm in the play, else we wouldn’t 
let June go, would we?” 

‘*Do you go to plays with harms in 
them?” asked the youngster. ‘‘ Are there 
any in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and ‘ Oli- 
vette’?” 

‘** You see how high is the class of drama 
which Mr. Exton, junior, patronizes,” 
said the father. ‘*Tell Mildred what else 
you have seen.” 

*¢ Oh, the circus!” said June with unc- 
tion. 

‘¢And the ellepant,” chimed in Elva. 
‘¢ And pop-corn and peanuts! Mamma got 
us a whole lapful.” 

‘* Go on, goon, my love,”— Mrs. Exton 
was laughing and blushing ; but Mr. Exton 
was relentless. ‘*Go on. Reveal your 
mother’s true dramatic taste. Where else 
did mamma take you, Elva?” 

‘*To see Tom Sumb. And the little 
lady tooked the money.” 

*‘And the midgets,” added June, ‘‘and 
Hermann. Oh, Cousin Mildred, you just 
ought to see Hermann. He pulls money 
out of the air and swallows things, and 
takes everything out of his hat, and cuts it 
all up, only it was papa’s, and when he 
got it back it wasn’t torn a bit.” 

‘“*Oh!” said the paternal voice; but 
Mildred was pointing the finger of shame 
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at her cousin, and his wife was clapping 
her hands in fun. 

‘* Where else did papa take you, my 
dear?” she said, insinuatingly. 

‘¢ To the minstrels!” said June in a tone 
of rapture, ‘‘ Oh, dem golden slippings !” 

Mildred was laughing merrily. 

‘ There is a great advantage in belong- 
ing to a newspaper,” said she. ‘* It gives 
one the ezfrée to such a charming and 
elevating circle of performances. I must 
improve my opportunities. Let us go to 
the Grand to-morrow.” 

‘“‘And I'll take you both to a wild 
Shakesperean tragedy of some sort next 
week, —any evening you like. I used to 
think as you do when I lived in Boston ; 
but I’m learning to believe that a certain 
amount of reasonable ‘distraction,’ as the 
French say, is as good for one as a head 
filled forever with logarithms and _pre- 
mises.” 

‘* All due to my influence,” said Mrs. 
Jennie, complacently. 

‘¢ And pop-corn,” giggled Elva over her 
cup of milk, ‘‘and a funny little man that 
rode on a horse, and made big somersaults 
on the ellepant.” 


iy. 


MiLprReED stood beside Mrs. Exton in 
her parlor doorway, meeting the evening’s 
guests as they entered on the night of the 
party, looking fair and sweet in her pict- 
uresque old brocade gown, with no orna- 
ments but a string of gold beads around 
her slender neck, and a bunch of pansies 
at her belt. 

She was captivated by Miss Rella Bel- 
cam, —a lively young lady who chattered 
of beaux and pictures, pianos and flirta- 
tions, in an apparent mixture of sincerity 
and frivolity which Mildred found difficult 
to analyze. 

‘*T hope your cousin has asked Mr. 
Burke Leighton,” said Miss Belcam, 
standing near Mildred. ‘* He is the love- 
liest man in the world, and he thinks I 
am’”’— she nodded her head confidentially. 
‘* He called on me the other day, the first 
call he made on coming home from Europe, 
and we did have the most delicious time. 
Mamma and I saw him in Switzerland 
when we were over last year, and he was so 
devoted. Oughtn’t to speak of it, ought I? 
Hush! here he comes!” 

Miss Belcam assumed a sudden demure- 
ness, and played with her fan. Mildred’s 
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delicate cheek flushed as she met Mr. 
Leighton’s brilliant dark glance. 

There was recognition in his eyes, but 
none in his well-bred voice, as he mur- 
mured his pleasure at meeting ‘* my cousin, 
Miss Linthrop.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to see you again, Mr. 
Leighton,” said Mildred, directly. ‘* You 
remember my telling you of meeting Mr. 
Leighton, Jennie?” 

‘¢ Perfectly,” said Mrs. Exton. ‘* Miss 
Linthrop gave you quite a character for 
benevolence.” 

‘* And general goodness,” added Mr. 
Exton, coming over to speak to his guest. 
‘*Have you been cultivating extra virtues 
across the water? We are glad to have 
you back, Leighton,” with a hand-shake. 

** But it wasn’t I who wrote up your 
kindness ‘ to the little girl who was a Scan- 
dinavian, by name Oleson, with relatives 
living on Van Buren street.’ ” 

Leighton laughed a little. 

‘*That is Western newspaper enter- 
prise, Miss Linthrop,” said Leighton. 
‘¢One gets used to it here. It makes a 
man feel comfortable to read such nice 
things about himself.” 

*¢T should think it would make you feel 
very uncomfortable,” said Mildred, ‘+ and I 
don’t think I like Western newspaper en- 
terprise.” 

** Have you experienced it yet?” 

‘¢'Yes; I met a reporter of Mr. Exton’s 
paper at his office, one day, and next 
morning I read in the Vozfarez7 that ‘ the 
talented Miss Linthrop, a recent graduate 
of the Boston Conservatory, is spending 
the winter with friends on the North Side.’ 
Now, isn’t that absurd? Winter isn’t here, 
and my stay is quite indefinite.” 

‘** But you don’t state any objections to 
the rest of the paragraph.” 

** Well,” — and Mildred colored up to 
her temples. She did not like being laughed 
at. 
**What did you do with that para- 
graph?” went on Mr. Leighton, mischiev- 
ously. 

*¢*T cut it out and sent it to my mother,” 
said Mildred, bravely, after an instant’s 
hesitation. 

‘¢ Of course you did; and marked half 
a dozen other papers and sent them to your 
most intimate friends.” 

‘‘No. Certainly not.” 

*¢ That would not be like Miss Linthrop, 
I fancy,” said Miss Belcam, who drifted 
into the group as Mrs. Exton turned to 
welcome new guests. 
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‘¢]T want to hear this talent. You will 


play by and by, Miss Linthrop?” 


‘*-Yes. My cousin has asked me to do 
66." 

Mr. Leighton looked at Mildred inquir- 
ingly. 


‘*You are sure your throat isn’t in a 
shockingly hoarse state?” he asked. 

‘* No,” said Mildred, unsympathetically 
shutting out the invading spirit by a sudden 
barrier of courteous reserve. 

But Leighton was more amused than 
abashed. 

‘“*You haven’t forgotten your notes, 
really?” quizzingly. 

Mildred pointed to a pile of music on the 
rack near at hand, and bowed her inter- 
locutor a little dismissal, as she turned to be 
introduced to Mr. and Mrs.. Whopeple, of 
Paine avenue. 

‘* Ingénne, 
Belcam. 

Mr. Leighton shrugged his shoulders a 
little, and ofered the young lady his arm. 

** Will you come into the library? I 
want to hear all about your recent con- 
quests.” 

*¢ My latest is Miss Linthrop,” she said. 
**It isn’t often girls like me, but she 
does, I know. She looks at me like a 
sighing swain.” 

*¢T wish I could say as much.” 

Miss Belcam looked anxiously at the 
gentleman. 

‘*The attraction is all on your side, 
then?” she asked, lightly. 

‘*T fearso. Miss Linthrop doesn’t seem 
to approve of me.” 

** With all your charms? 
be so hard-hearted ?” 

Miss Belcam’s voice was conventionally 
correct; any one would have called her 
words the most gossamer of nonsense ; but 
Leighton was conscious of a faint tremb- 
ling of the hand on his arm. They were 
in the quiet library now, and he looked 
into the young lady’s face. The agitation 
of the hand was unreflected in the calm, 
smiling lips. 

‘* You are getting awfully pretty, Rella,” 
said Mr. Leighton. 

‘¢ So people say,” said the young lady. 

‘¢T noticed it last year in Switzerland. 
American girls are very much prettier than 
foreign ones, anyway,” he added in a glit- 
tering generality. 

‘¢ And I’m particularly so—to you?” 

‘*To me,” Mr. Leighton acquiesced, 
sentimentally, ‘‘ you are sweeter than ever, 


Rella.” 


n’est-ce pas?” said Miss 


How can she 
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‘¢ Miss Belcam, please.” 

‘*Why?” —leaning over the graceful 
tulle-clad maiden. ‘* Why Miss Belcam? 
It was always ‘ Rella’ in the old days.” 

‘¢ What ‘ old days,’ sir?” She shook a 
rosebud from her bosom at him. ‘*I am 
not so ancient that you can speak to me in 
such an an antediluvian fashion.” 

‘¢- You must be twenty-five, Rella?” 

‘¢ Tmpertinent man! I am twenty-six. 
I shall be twenty-seven next year. Three 
years later I shall be thirty. Do youknow 
how old Miss Linthrop is?” 

‘*‘ Dear me, no; how should I? She 
wouldn’t be as frank about it as you are.” 

*¢ Oh, I am confiding in you, you see. I 
don’t expect you to tell all our world. And 
above all things don’t let Mr. Exton know. 
He will put it in the Moxparezl when my 
marriage license is taken out.” 

‘¢ Are you going to get married, Rella?” 

‘*T may if I get a good chance.” 

‘*What would you consider a good 
chance?” 

‘¢ Oh, why, well ”— Miss Belcam putup 
her fan playfully. 

** Am Za good chance, mademoiselle?” 

‘¢ Tolerable, tolerable, monsieur. What 
is your income?” 

‘*¢ Sixty million. Don’t let us make set- 
tlements to-night, je vous prie.” 

‘¢ Come here, Mr. Mellow.” Miss Bel- 
cam beckoned to one of her admirers hov- 
ering about the library door. ‘* Come and 
rescue me from this dreadful travelled man. 
He is flirting with me in a shocking way, 
and I demand your protection.” 

“Tl resign in your favor, sir,” said 
Leighton, rising. Bowing himself off he 
went to find Mildred, standing apart, now 
that all the guests had come, and looking a 
trifle pale, leaning slightly against a large 
crimson chair. 

‘*You are ill?” he said, with gentle 
concern. 

‘s Tired. 
thing.” 

‘¢ But you like it?” 

‘*T think Ido. Do you?” 

‘‘Oh, of course. It’s the way I fill up 
my time.” 

‘+ All of it?” 

‘¢Most of it for the last few years.”’ 

‘¢ That seems to me rather” — 

‘¢ What?” 

‘¢T was going to say foolish, but it isn’t 
a pretty word.” 

‘¢ And you like pretty words.” 

‘¢T like kind ones.” 

‘* But you were not kind to me when I 
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saw you last,” dropping his voice danger- 
ously low, and picking up a pansy which 
had fallen from her bodice-bouquet upon the 
crimson chair. 

‘¢ T didn’t know you,” said Mildred. 

‘¢ But I knew your sweetness,” said the 
gentleman, putting the pansy to his lips in 
an unpremediated kind of way. ‘* You 
were very lovely with that child.” 

‘* No, | wasn’t; it was you.” 

‘¢ And you thought it was nice of me?” 

* Ves.” 

‘¢ Then why aren’t you nicer to me?” 

Mildred looked at him earnestly. 

‘¢‘T am not an adept at flirtation,” she 
said, her great eyes full of seriousness. ‘I 
never tried it. I don’t think I should suc- 
ceed at it, and, if you please, I won’t 
attempt it.” 

Leighton felt a sensation of surprise. 
Then the stirring instincts of a conqueror. 
‘*T think you had better let me give you 
a few lessons,” he said, gayly. 

‘¢T think not,” said Mildred, still more 
soberly. ‘* It wouldn’t be worthy of you.” 

‘¢ Well, how are we to get through the 
evening, then? Will you come to the 
piano and soothe my savage breast with a 
few melodious strains?” 

Mildred looked around for Madam 
Jennie, and saw her glancing pianoward 
with inviting eyes. She went over directly, 
not letting Mr. Leighton follow her, and 
struck up a lively polka, setting young feet 
tingling, and when she wandered off into 
a dreamy waltz, Mr. Leighton and Mrs. 
Exton led off the happy band in a gliding 
symphony. 

‘* Now play something difficult,” said 
Mrs. Exton, stopping in the waltz by and 
by. 

‘*T don’t feel like showing off, Jennie,” 
objected Mildred in a low voice, her fin- 
gers straying into minor melodies. 

‘* Sing, Mr. Leighton,” said Kitty Jones, 
near at hand. 

‘¢ Oh, ‘will you?” cried Mrs. Exton. 

‘¢ If Miss Linthrop will play for me.” 

‘¢ What shall I play?” she asked. 

‘“‘ This.” He ran his fingers over the 
keys, giving a few strains of a sad little love 
song, full of, passionate entreaty. 

‘* No,” said Mildred. 

‘‘ This, then,” touching a few notes of a 
rollicking drinking song, quite to test her. 

‘* Not that, either. You play, Jennie.” 
Mildred quitted the piano-stool, suddenly, 
taking refuge beside Mr. Exton. 

Miss Belcam, watching the little by-play, 
happened a little nearer. 
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*¢ Won’t you play?” invited Mrs. Exton, 
politely. 

And Miss Belcam played the accompa- 
niments to the love-songs that the hand- 
some bachelor knew that he was expected 
to sing. 


V. 


*¢ WILL you come for a drive with me, 
Miss Linthrop?” asked Mr. Leighton, call- 
ing at the Exton house during the week 
following the party. 

‘¢*A drive?” repeated Mildred, putting 
the bunch of roses he had brought her into 
a vase, without any of the sentimental 
dawdling over them that he was accus- 
tomed to see in young lady recipients of his 
flowers and favors. 

‘“*T said a drive. Will you? It is a 
glorious day, and I know some delight- 
ful ways. ‘You told me the other evening 
that you liked the country. Shouldn’t you 
like to see Lake View, and some of our 
northern suburbs?” 

**' Yes, very much. It is kind of you 
to give me the opportunity.” 

*¢ May I call with my carriage, then, in an 
hour? We ought to start soon, in order to 
go as far as I wish to take you.” 

‘*Can you go to-day, Jennie?” asked 
Mildred. 

Mrs. Exton’s lips quivered mirthfully. 
‘* Go where?” she asked. 

Mr. Leighton looked annoyed, but he 
said very politely, — 

*¢May I have the pleasure, Mrs. Ex- 
ton?” 

‘* You were not going to ask me, sir,” 
said Madam _ Jennie, mischievously. 
‘** You only ask me under severe compul- 
sion. I won’t go.” 

‘¢ Jennie ! ” cried Mildred, in a distressed 
tone. She looked from the lady to the 
gentleman, and could not fail to see that 
Mr. Leighton looked very much pleased at 
her cousin’s speech. Her eyes fell. She 
sat quiet, subtly flattered, doubtless, but 
with a feeling of shame and anger. In all 
of her life of twenty years this Puritan 
maiden had never known of a young gen- 
tleman inviting a young lady to a ¢éte-a-téte 
drive. She had heard rumors of such 
strange Western fashions in her Eastern 
home, but the reality of them came to her 
in most embarrassing fashion. Still she 
sat quiet, with a wild rose blossoming 
in each cheek, when Mr. Leighton spoke 
courteously, and in understanding of her 
silence. 
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‘You ride, I hope, Miss Linthrop? I 
have a horse that you couldn’t help liking, 
a splendid little Kentucky mare. I can 
easily get you a saddle, and we needn’t 
miss our excursion even if Mrs. Exton 
can’t be persuaded to go.” 

He turned quite away from the laughing 
eyes of the lady admirer of his diplomacy, 
addressing himself to Mildred with dark 
eyes full of fervor. 

‘¢T am not much of a horsewoman,” 
said Mildred. 

‘* Are you timid?” 

‘* No, I think not. 
me very spirited?” 

‘* Not too much so. 
care of you.” 

** But I have no habit.” 

‘*T can easily hire one for you with the 
saddle.” 

That evening, when Mrs. Exton was re- 
counting the whole story to her husband in 
the seclusion of domesticity, she said, — 

‘*It was positively funny, Fred, to see 
how Mildred believed him when he told 
her that that habit came with the saddle. 
It is just about the handsomest one I ever 
saw. Plain, of course, but perfect. I'll 
show it to youinthe morning. Mr. Leigh- 
ton stood there before my face on their re- 


Is the horse you offer 


I will take good 


turn, and said, without a sign of story-tell- 


ing on his face: ‘If the habit suits you, 
Miss Linthrop, pray keep it and wear it 
next time we go out. The people who 
rent it with the saddle will not mind, either, 
if you make any changes in it that you 
may wish.’” 

*¢ What sort of a saddle did he have for 
her?”-asked Mr. Exton. 
‘¢ Yes, I noticed that. 

one.” 

‘* Bought that, too, [ll warrant. 
does well not to let Mildred know it.” 

‘¢ T don’t know,” said Mrs. Exton, doubt- 
futly. ‘*I think women like to have their 
admirers spend money for them.” 

‘*'That remark shows that Leighton 
knows your sex better than you do, my 
dear,” said the husband. ‘* Mildred would 
resent his being called an admirer even, 
and she is a representative of women of her 
education and birth.” 

‘*And birth!” laughed Mrs. Exton, 
curling her fingers into quotation marks. 
‘* How very democratic we are! Didn't 
our great-grandpapa, or his great-grandpa 


A very handsome 


He 
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come over in the ‘ Mayflower,’ and aren’t 
we possessed of blue blue-blood? How dzd 
you ever come to propose to me, Fred? 
My grandfather was a carpenter, and my 
father was a poor preacher. My mother 
taught school for a living when she was a 
girl.” 

” «1 married you because I loved you, 
madam. Men generally marry women 
because they love them, if they can get 
them.” 

‘*Do you suppose Mr. Leighton loves 
Mildred?” 

‘¢T haven’t an idea that he does. She is 
pretty, shy, and different from most girls 
he has known. He is a little bit attracted 
by her, I think, but he thinks of nothing 
but a little flirtation. Besides, he isn’t a 
man who would be capable of loving her.” 

«Oh, Fred!” 

‘¢ He isn’t. But what nonsense, Jennie. 
He hasn’t known her a fortnight.” 

‘¢T know, but it was an unusual meet- 
ing, and she likes him.” 

‘‘ Likes him?” repeated Mr. Exton, 
with a little anxiety. 

‘¢'Yes; why not?” 

‘¢ T shouldn’t like a girl like Mildred to 
get to thinking too much of Leighton.” 

‘¢ But, why, dear? You said you would 
ask him here to dinner.” 

‘“*O, I was only teasing Mildred a 
little.” 

‘* But you meant it?” 

‘¢T shouldn’t meant it, Jennie, if I 
thought there was any probability of any 
future seriousness about it.” 

‘* Why not, if they were fond of each 
other? He could give Mildred a splendid 
home, and I should like her for a neigh- 
bor.” 

‘* Don’t go to match-making, Mrs. Ex- 
ton.” 

‘¢T don’t see why not. When will you 
ask Mr. Leighton to dinner, Fred?” 

‘¢ Oh, you can do that now. How many 
times has he called here in a week?” 

‘¢ Only twice.” 

‘¢ But about this ride. How did Mildred 
behave when they got back?” 

‘¢ Excited and very much pleased, as a 
girl naturally would be, after a long horse- 
back ride. They went all the way out to 
Rosehill station.” 

** T wish she were safe at home with her 
mother.” 


[To be continued.] 























































MY WHEEL. 





O macic wheel 
Of burnished steel 
How part of myself thou art! 
As we roll along 
’*Mid the hurrying throng 
That peoples the busy mart. 





Let’s haste away 
From the heat of day 

To the woods’ refreshing shade, 
Where the babbling brook, 
In some sheltered nook, 

Is gurgling a-down the glade. 


Where the oriole swells 
His throat as he tells 
Of his flight through ethereal space, 
And his music flows 
While the earth’s repose 
Is deeper because of his grace. 


I can talk as we roll, 
And I know that a soul 
Must lurk in thy wonderful frame ; 
A spiritual essence. 
Some far hidden presence, 
Some genius of magical fame. 


I know well thy power 
In each trying hour, 
Thou servant so faithful and true; 
When the swift rushing wind 
Is left muttering behind, 
As thou sippest the sweet morning dew. 


Or when Sol dips his crest 
’Neath the glorious west, 

And the sunlight congeals into dark ; 
We will skim by the sea, 
We will shoot o’er the lea, 

We will follow the meteor’s mark. 


Thou life-giving wheel. ° 
Whose sinews are steel, 
My veins imbibe life from thine own; 
And I sink to my rest 
With a true loyal zest, ; 
While my dreams are my ’cycles alone. 


Rest, then, on the moss 
Where the soft zephyrs toss, 
Thou circlet of beauty and pride; 
While th’ invisible wings 
Attached to thy strings 
Are folded in peace at thy side. 
N.. Ff. Tyler: 








OnE bright morning in the early part 
of April, when the snow still lay deep on 
the northern hill-sides, although tender 
blades of grass and timid violets were al- 
ready bursting forth on the southern slopes, 
the writer, having been dispossessed of cen- 
tripetal attraction, was fast being whirled 
away from the Hub, on a B. & A. train, 
towards the periphery of this wheel, the 
United States. 

Westward trips have been described so 
often that to attempt it again would bea 
work of supererogation. But no descrip- 
tion has ever been given from a bicycular 
stand-point; therefore, a few notes on this 
aspect of the trip may not be uninteresting. 

Early as it is in the season there has 
been sun and good weather enough to 
awaken the dormant wheelman from his 
winter’s sleep. And at Worcester, where 
the first halt is made, there are numerous 
signs of activity that promise well for the 
coming summer. There is one fact con- 
nected with bicycling in Worcester that is 
particularly noticeable: severai important 
officers of the L.A.W. and the Massachu- 
setts Division are located here, and yet 
comparatively few of her two hundred 
riders are League men. One cause of this 
is that the original £olus Wheelmen, 
once a League club, withdrew, for what 
they considered good and sufficient reasons, 
and up to this time but few of them have 
gone back. Although they are not League 
men, the Worcester wheelmen are an 
active set; and up to ths present time one 
of them, Mr. Midgley, is the long-distance 
champion. 

In Springfield an entirely different state 
of affairs exists. The S. Bi. C., number- 
ing about fifty men, is a League club, every 
member being also a member of the 
L.A.W. 

The growth of bicycling in Springfield 
is phenomenal. A year ago there were 
about eight or ten; now there are nearly 
two hundred bicyclers. The tournament 
held here last year made Springfield 
famous all over the country, and the one to 
come off this fall will undoubtedly add 
greatly to its enviable reputation. The 
Connecticut river runs by the town, and a 
ride from here to Holyoke along its beauti- 
ful banks is well worth the trouble; al- 
though you are compelled in one place to 
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plough through sand, in another to walk up 
a hill, and frequently to wade through mud 
— if you go in April. A few miles west 
of Springfield the gently undulating land is 
transformed into high, forbidding and 
barren-looking hills. One wonders of 
what use can they be, but careful inves- 
tigation reveals the fact that they are com- 
posed of granite of a very fine quality. Set 
down among these hills, where one has no 
intimation of its existence until he comes 
suddenly upon it, is the quaint little city 
of Pittsfield, which is becoming quite a 
resort for New Yorkers and Bostonians 
during the summer. In spite of the 
fact that their hills look unsurmountable, 
there is quite a number of riders here, and 
a young club is flourishing. Bicycling at 
Albany is up-hill! work (no play on the 
words is intended, although Albany is very 
hilly). The character of the pavement of 
the streets renders them unridable, and 
riders are compelled to walk two or three 
miles from town before they can reach 
goodroads. True they have the Park until 
g o’clock inthe morning! The Albany 
park commissioners are more liberal than 
their famous New York comtemporaries. 
As one goes toward Troy, however, the 
roads, improve, and when West Troy is 
reached they are all that could be asked 
for. In the matter of roads the Trojans 
certainly have the advantage of the, Alba- 
nians. 

The valley of the Mohawk is extremely 
picturesque and beautiful. Little Falls is 
an enchanting spot. It is situated in a 
deep gorge in the mountains. This gorge 
is about three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
is the only break in the mountains from the 
Adirondacks to Pennsylvania. Geologists 
say that, if the St. Lawrence were dammed 
and the Mohawk also at Little Falls, the 
whole of Western New York would become 
one vast lake. They also say that at one 
time such was the case, and that the waters 
broke through at Little Falls, and hence the 
gorge. 

There are few riders at Utica. Those few, 
however, have formed a club, and expect 
to make themselves known. The roads 
are good, much better than at most of the 
places along the route, vastly better than 
they are at Syracuse. Nevertheless, a run 
around Syracuse, with Mr. Bardeen as 
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companion, is very enjoyable, from its nov- 
elty, if for no other reason. But I would 
advise the neophyte who desires to visit the 
salt vats, on the shores of Lake Onondaga 
(pronounced Onondawga) to go a-foot, 
rather than a-wheel. One curious fact in 
connection with this lake is that its waters 
are fresh, yet it is almost completely sur- 
rounded by salt-wells and springs. The 
theory is that a thick stratum of marl forms 
the bottom of the lake, and prevents its 
waters from mingling with those of the salt 
springs beneath. It is a beautiful body of 
water, several miles in extent, and derived 
its name from the Onondaga Indians, who 
used to inhabit its shores. A remnant of 
the tribe (about four hundred) still remains, 
on a reservation. 

Rochester is the next place of interest to 
the bicycler, and the beauties of the place, 
and the hospitality of its wheelmen, com- 
bine to make the visitor remember it with 
deep and uaalloyed pleasure. Its riding 
facilities are unexcelled by any city in the 
country; its natural scenery is unequalled 
by any other equally accessible locality, 
and the city itself isa model of beauty, 
with its wide, regularly laid out streets, 
fine business houses, and handsome suburbs. 
Two of the best runs for bicyclers are 
East and North avenues, the former run- 
ning through the prettiest part of the city, 
where most of its famous men live, the latter 
a Tording a magnificent run to Lake Ontario. 
Another fine run is out Mount Hope 
avenue to Mt. Hope Cemetery, which is 
tastefully laid out oa an eminence overlook- 
ing th2 city. 

Rochester has two flourishing clubs and 
over onze hundred wh2e2lm2a, and with its 
advantages it should have four or five hun- 
dred. It aYords an excelleat chance for 
tricycles and ‘* Sociables ” also, es ecially 
the latter; for not oaly are the roads suita- 
ble, but there is also an abundant sup- 
ply of that other great inducement to this 
mode of locomotion — bewitchingly hand- 
some maidens. Methinks Beauty on a 
*¢ Sociable ” would be irresistible. 

A favorite resort of the bicyclers is an old 
picnic ground clos: to, and affording a 
srleadid view of the Lower Falls. The 
Geaesze river, within the city limits, 
descends about two hundred and sixty feet, 
falling in four distinct cataracts. At the 
Upper Falls the noted Sam Patch made 
his last and fatal leap. It is with feelings 
of genuine regret that one leaves this beau- 
tiful city; but the feeling is somewhat 
dissipated by the ride to Buffalo, through 
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one of the best portions of the State. The 
roads are excellent nearly all the way and 
offer good opportunities for touring. 
Butlalo rejoices in a goodly number of 
wheelmen, many of whom are prominent 
business men. There is good riding in the 
parks and on quite a number of the streets, 
several of which are paved with asphaltum. 
Several miles of this pavement are now in 
process of construction, and when com- 
pleted will make some of the finest runs to 
be found anywhere. There isalso a good 
road from here to Niagara Falls on both 


the American and Canadian sides; the 
Canadian road is generally the best. 


Buffalo has several fast men on the track, 
among the best C. P. Forbush, who has 
made a mile in 3.03. 

From Buffalo to Erie, a distance of 
ninety miles, there is an old stage road, 
made before railroads, and an excellent one 
for wheeling on. It follows the lake shore 
and goes through Dunkirk, the home of 
Dr. Blackham, whom every ’cyclist knows. 
The doctor is an active physician, a leading 
scientist, a wheelman, and, although he 
will not own up to it, a poet, too. 

From Dunkirk to Cleveland is a long 


stretch, with but few wheelmen. But 
when one reaches Cleveland he finds 
himself in the midst of them again. Of 


course one must take a run on Euclid 
avenue, out to the cemetery where Presi- 
dent Garfield’s tomb is. Cleveland is the 
home of several prominent bicyclers. 
Among others the handsome _ ex-corre- 
sponding secretary of the League, whose 
manly form the fair sex more than turkeys 
love; Alfred Ely, Jr., the pioneer wheel- 
man of this section, also lives here. 

Sandusky, although blessed with ex- 
cellent roads, has only two or three 
wheelmen, while Toledo, with execrable 
roads, has more that fifty. This is 
undoubtedly due to the indefatigable 
industry of the agents at this place. 

At Detroit, with its Woodward avenue 
and other fine streets and exceptionably 
good roads leading out of it, one would 
expect to find several hundred riders; yet 
there are not more than fifty, all told. The 
average Detroiter is so extremely fond of 
his ease that he can not be induced to 
exert himself for his own amusement, even 
to the extent of riding a bicycle ; he prefers 
watching a yacht race or a game of base- 
ball. Nevertheless there are some good 
wheelmen here, and this is the home of 
President Bates, whose contributions to the 
’cycling and non-’cyling press on the wheel 
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have aided bicycling very 
throughout the entire country. 

From Detroit the route lies through the 
famous university town, Ann Arbor, which 
has quite a club, and through sleepy 
Jackson, which has none, to Marshall. 
Any wheelman who stops at Marshall may 
be sure of having royal entertainment. 
For, although they are few in numbers, 
the Marshall wheelmen know how to 
entertain. Should the visitor chance to 
take a run to Soresco, which is about seven 
miles from Marshall, it might be to his 
advantage to remember that about half- 
way there is a farm-house famous for pure, 
cool milk, which, on a hot day, makes a 
very pleasing and healthful drink. The 
pleasure of the run will be greatly enhanced 
by the presence of the genial dominie, 
whom the other members of the club have 
not yet been able to persuade to don the 
knickerbockers. 

Kalamazoo is famed for its beauty, and 
the visitor will not be disappointed in this 
respect; but bicycling attracts but little 
attention as yet. The same is true of all 
the places between here and Chicago. 

Chicago has probably more wheelmen 
than any other city in the country, Boston 
and Philadelphia excepted ; and even they 
will be left in the rear if they do not wake 
up, for Chicago is, in this respect, as in all 
others, the most wide-awake, energetic, 
progressive city in the land. Everything 
here is on a gigantic scale. The hotels 
are the largest and finest in the world, and 
the system of parks and boulevards sur- 
passes anything yet attempted in that line 
in any other place. 

The time will soon come when Chicago 
wheelmen can ride around the entire city 
on the finest boulevards ever constructed. 
There will be a continuous drive-way, ex- 
tending from South park to Lincoln park, 
and from there through Humboldt, Cen- 
tral, and Douglass parks back to South 
park, the total length being between fifty 
and sixty miles. Chicago does not lack 
for race-tracks either; there is a good one 
in the building occupied by Battery D. 
Pullman has laid a fine cinder track at his 
little fairy city, only eight miles from Chi- 
cago, and another out-door track in the city 
itself is contemplated. Nor is there any 
lack of racing men. Crawford, Brown, 
Philbrick, Ayers, and others are noted on 
the cinder-path. Ayers, in addition to his 
racing notoriety, is also well known through 
his pen, and also his work on the railroad 
committee of the L.A.W. But, although 


materially 
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Chicago has so many advantages, she is, 
nevertheless, not without disadvantages. 
One of the greatest of these is the very 
poor streets. With the exception of the 
boulevards and a few side streets they are 
simply horrible. In addition to the fact 
that the Nicholson pavement is everywhere 
worn full of great holes, the flatness of 
the ground and the peculiar construction 
of the streets enable them to hold the moist- 
ure for the longest possible period of time. 
Consequently some of the streets are rarely 
dry, for when they are not wet with rain, 
the sprinkler’s cart keeps them in the same 
moist, slippery condition. 

The contrast between the condition of 
wheeling affairs in Chicago and Milwaukee 
is most marked. Formerly Milwaukee led 
the West, to-day it is doubtful whether 
fifty men could be mustered out for any 
occasion, however urgent. Yet she still 
retains some fine men, Hibbard, the song- 
ster; Friese, Hathaway, and others. 

Between Chicago and Omaha the bicy- 
lers are few and widely scattered. There 


‘are a few at Clinton, Cedar Rapids, and 


Des Moines, and, perhaps, a solitary wheel- 
man at several other places. The roads 
around Omaha are very fair; but the 
streets in the city itself are well-nigh un- 
tidable, The road from Omaha to Lincoln 
is passably good, and the streets in Lincoln 
are quite good. Lincoln has probably more 
riders than Omaha, presumeably on account 
of the better condition of the streets. 

Kansas city has no streets, and, conse- 
quently, no riders. The foregoing state- 
ment is a slight hyperbole. Of course 
there are streets, but by far the greater 
portion of them are wholly unridable. 

St. Louis has several gay and festive 
wheel clubs, comprising a large number 
of enterprising bicyclers. Some of them 
are poetically inclined, as quite a number 
of excellent ’cycling songs will attest. In 
Garvey’s salesroom may be seen the fa- 
mous eight-foot wheel, to reach whose 
seat one must climb almost as many steps 
as there are on Bunker Hill Monument. 
St. Louis is the home of the youngest 
member of the L.A.W., his age being 
reckoned by months. 

Besides Chicago there is but one other 
town in Illinois which can be considered 
as a bicycling centre, and that is Peoria. 
There is a large, active club at that point. 
There are a few riders at Galesburg, but no 
club. Little Ralph Friedburg, of the latter 
place, performs nearly all the fancy tricks 
of our most famous fancy riders. 
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There are no important bicycling centres 
in Indiana, not even at the capital, which 
has exceptionably good streets, and is 
surrounded by excellent roads. 

The scarcity of riders here is in strange 
contrast with the large number at Louis- 
ville, whose streets and roads are not 
neagly so good. Louisville is situated in 
a very hilly country, and, as might be 
expected, her wheelmen are all famous 
hill-climbers. Their desire to climb Corey 
Hill (Boston), which has never been sur- 
mounted by a bicycle but once, is only 
equalled by their confidence in their 
ability to do it. There is a good cinder 
track here, and some fast men—N. G. 
Crawford, and C. H. Jenkins, who is 
reputed to have made a mile in 2.5 
under unfavorable circumstances. 

The condition of things at Cincinnati 
is the same as at Louisville, except that 
there are more riders. At present they 
are working hard to get the parks, with 
good prospects of success. 

The Ohio roads are superior to those 
of any other State, and the riding is 
good all the way from Cincinnati to Day- 
ton, where there is another good club. 
Dayton is beautifully situated on the 
Miami river, on the opposite side of the 
river, and about four miles from town is 
the famous Soldiers’ Home, whose 
grounds, forming one of the finest parks 
imaginable, are open to wheelmen. 

At Springfield a favorite run is to 
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Yellow Springs, ten miles and return, 
and a better run cannot be found any- 
where. The Springfield men are famous 
for the amount of fun they get out of the 
wheel,. and for two seasons, now, they 
have extracted a good deal of that com- 
modity out of their club camp, within 
whose sacred precincts a few of Spring- 
field’s choicest belles are admitted. 

Columbus, the home of the well-known 
and popular ex-president of the L.A.W., 
can furnish its share of riders, some of 
whom are hundred-miles-in-a-day men. 
The visitor to Columbus should not fail 
to callon Mr. Miller, and visit his exten- 
sively fitted up private photographic rooms, 
where the ex-president spends considera- 
ble time, and derives much enjoyment in 
pursuit of this branch of art. 

Pittsburgh, the smoky, is still a compar- 
ative stranger to the wheel, but is grad- 
ually becoming accustomed to it, and 
will in time stand among the prominent 
centres. 

From Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, whose 
numerous and hospitable wheelmen are 
known to every one; from there to New 
York, the scene of the League Meet of 
1883, and from New York back to Boston, 
and the circle is complete ; and no wheel- 
man could spend a vacation more pleas- 
antly than in visiting some or all of the 
places mentioned here. 


J. F. McClure. 


—_—__——-- 6. ———___ 
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THE club were sitting about, talking on 
all sorts of topics, when Mr. High started 
the conversation on coons, by saying some- 
thing about a tame coon kept in a beer 
garden in the city suburbs. From this the 
conversation drifted into hunting yarns. 
Several of the members had lived in the 
country when young and knew something 
about coon-hunting. Some one said that 
any sort of a dog would do for cooning. 
Mr. High said that a coon is constructed 
very like a bear; indeed, some naturalists 
and many hunters say that the raccoon is 
of the bear family. The coon is a planti- 
grade, like the bear. His whole structure, 
teeth, claws, skull, and feet, are of the 
bear order. He is omnivorous, like the 
bear. If there is any eatable substance, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, which a 
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coon will not eat it has not yet been discov- 
ered; from a fat grub to strawberries or 
tropical fruits, fish, flesh, fowl, eggs, fruits, — 
bark, snakes, frogs, honey, small game, 
and all human victuals. Like the bear, 
the coon is extremely fond of new corn. 
The coon is also, like the bear, a very saga- 
cious beast. The fox may be more cun- 
ning, but a wise old coon is up to almost 
as many tricks as a fox, especially if often 
hunted. The coon is, par excellence, the 
best tree-climber of all American animals, 
making allowance for his weight. He is 
a formidable fighter, courageous, pluck to 
the last, with sharp teeth, strong body, and 
fearful claws for his size. Few, if any, 
dogs can whip a coon of their own weight. 
Then the president was asked to tell a 
coon story, which some of the club had 
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heard 
plied. 

When the president was young, Michi- 
gan was a new State, nearly all wilderness. 
The president’s father had a fine hunting 
dog, across between a pure-blooded Scotch 
deer-hound and a blood-hound. This dog 
had the large head, white, strong teeth, 
lop ears, and powerful chest of a blood- 
hound, with a keen and thoroughly edu- 
cated nose, and a body which tapered be- 
hind, and was set high up on the strong 
legs of a deer-hound, forming a combina- 
tion of speed, bottom, scent, brain, and 
savage disposition of the two breeds. He 
was kept mainly for deer and bear hunting, 
but had been trained by the boys of the 
family and their playmates to coon-hunt- 
ing. 

Several miles distant was a place known 
as Sprague’s clearing. There were then 
only a few scattered settlers in the neigh- 
borhood, the nearest a mile distant; not 
half-a-dozen within a radius of as many 
miles. Sprague had settled on a small 
creek which ran out of a large swamp 
-half a mile from his boundary line, and 
cleared off some ten acres of forest. In 
this patch he planted corn, potatoes, 
pumpkins, etc., which he cultivated with 
the aid of his two boys. The bears and 
wolves worried his pigs and calves; the 
coons and foxes and wild-cats decimated 
his poultry, and he had a_ hard time. 
Then, after two years, his cabin took fire 
and burned, just after he had got his corn 
fairly growing. Thereupon Sprague, who 
had an offer of work and wages fifty miles 
off, left the place with his family, intend- 
ing to return in the fall and harvest his 
crops. When he left, the wild animals 
soon discovered his absence, and made 
havoc with the crops. 

During the two years while Sprague was 
struggling to establish himself as a settler, 
his corn had been raided particularly by 
one coon of unusual size and cunning. 
This coon was known to have whipped 
three different dogs, and so it had become 
noted in all that region as Sprague’s big 
coon. Being sot much hunted this. big 
coon was as sagacious as he was big, and 
it would be quite a feather in the cap of 
any boy who should catch him, or of any 
dog who should kill him. 

One evening about sunset three boys 
from various distances called on the presi- 
dent and proposed to take our big dog, 
Bruin, and try for Sprague’s big coon. 
Of course the president was ready for 


about, and the president com- 
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such sport. We were cautioned by my 
father how to proceed. He told us that 
the big coon would probably not visit the 
field till about midnight. The boys thought 
that, as the place had been deserted now 
about three months, the big coon must 
have grown careless; but my father said 
that we would never catch that wise old 
coon, if we waited for him to forget any- 
thing. He was so cunning that he would 
not go to the field, probably, till after it 
was so late that the hunters would have 
come and gone, if any were coming; and 
he would be as difficult to trail as.a fox. 
We need not hope to catch him napping, or 
neglectful of any trick he had learned. 

So we waited till 11 o’clock before we 
started. It was a dark, moonless, cloudy 
night — just such a night as the wild beasts 
know generally keeps men and dogs at 
home. We had to walk several miles 
through the woods to reach Sprague’s 
clearing. The woods were as dark as a 
pocket and as silent as a grave, save now 
and then the distant hooting of an owl cr 
the mournful howl of wolves. Now and 
then our passing disturbed some prowling 
night beast, whose pattering feet we heard 
scurrying over the leaves which the first 
early frosts had already caused to fall. 
The president carried a light rifle ; two of 
the other boys axes. The dog, Bruin, 
trotted gravely before us. He knew per- 
fectly well what game we were after, and 
paid no attention to sights, scents, or sounds 
not connected with our errand. 

When we got within half a mile of 
Sprague’s clearing we became perfectly 
silent. Before that we had talked in low 
tones of our plans for the hunt and cur 
hopes of success. A motion called the 
dog to my heels, where he stalked along 
silent and savage. Perhaps we might 
catch a bear in the cornfield, which would 
be even better thana coon. Bears were 
plenty in that neighborhood. 

Softly we stole out of the woods and up 
to the rude fence of the clearing. Taking 
position there, the president made a signal 
with his hand to Bruin. The great dog 
leaped to the top of the fence without 
making the slightest noise. There he 
stood a moment scenting the air; then he 
leaped noiselessly down and disappeared 
in the darkness. He was stealing along 
the outside edge of the corn-patch as 
silently as a cat. If you could have seen 
him you would have noticed that his 
heavy cars were lifted slightly, to catch 
the faintest sounds, and his eyes shone in 
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the dark. Many times he stoppeda mo- 
ment over some fresh tracks which led into 
the corn; but his wonderful nose told 
him that this track was made an hour 
or two ago; that this other track was 
made yesterday; that this one was 
coming out of the field. This was 
the track of a wild-cat; and he showed 
his teeth over it. Here had passed 
rabbits; here a wild turkey ; here a wolf, 
and his hair bristled savagely at this scent of 
his most hated enemy. Here had gone a 
coon not long ago; but a small one; he 
concluded to try farther, after a moment’s 
pause. Ah! here was the track of a bear. 
Again his back bristled, and he followed 
the trail for a rod or two. Pshaw! thebear 
had passed several hours ago. Besides, 
he wasn’t after bears now, — bears were 
not game for boys. Back to the fence, and 
again forward. 

Suddenly he stopped. <A breath of 
tainted air came to him from the field. 
Then he heard a slight crackling as of a 
bending corn-stalk. A moment’s halt on 
three legs, one forward foot suspended in 
the very act of stepping. Then nose to 
the ground again, and a swifter progress. 
Ah! here we have it! Here a coon—a 
big one — has passed into the field. 

Instantly he followed this track at half- 
racing speed, but so silently and skilfully 
that not a corn-blade rustled, and his foot- 
falls could not be heard. The track ran 
carelessly here and there where the 
largest ears of corn were to be found. At 
first it did not venture far from the fence; 
but after a little it penetrated farther into 
the field. Then he heard another rustle 
and crack, made by bending down a corn- 
stalk and rending off an ear. He left the 
trail and ran straight for the sound, as he 
could now smell the game plainly. In a 
moment he saw the coon, and at the same 
moment the coon saw or heard him. 

There was arush. The coon bolted for 
the fence. But the dog was too near and too 
fleet. A few fierce bounds, ears erected, 
eyes gleaming, teeth showing white in the 
dark, a savage growl, and they clinched 
and rolled on the ground. 

We boys sat by the fence and waited, 
anxious and silent. Two long minutes — 
three — four — not a sound from the field. 
We could here the wolves howling dis- 
mally far off in the great swamp, and our 
own deep breathing. Five minutes— six 
—then a sudden savage growl, a rush, and 
all the sounds of a furious fight thrashing 
about in the corn. The dog, however, did 
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not bark. He was trained to do his work 
silently. And the coon, beyond now and 
then a suppressed squeak, gave no voice 
either. It is their nature to fight sullenly, 
savagely, and silently. We leaped the 
fence, and ran hurriedly to the place of 
conflict. The coon lay on his back with 
his claws up and threatening, and the dog 
watching for a chance to catch him by the 
throat. At our coming, the coon lost his 
guard for a moment, to try another rush 
for the woods. It was a fatal error. In 
an instant the dog had him by the throat, 
and was shaking the life out of him. In_ 
two minutes he was dead. It was a gigan- 
tic coon — Sprague’s big coon beyond 
doubt. 

Now let us go back and tell the story 
from the coon’s side, as my father, who 
was an old hunter, told it to me. 





Not far from the big tamarack swamp, 
and near the brook which ran out of it 
past Sprague’s clearing, was a large 
swamp-oak tree. About forty feet from 
the ground the trunk of this tree divided 
into two great branches from which the 
whole top of the tree grew. The trunk 
of the great tree was pretty hollow, and 
there was a large hole leading down into 
the hollow, which opened in the crotch, 
made by the two great branches, so that 
you could .not see the opening looking 
up from the ground. When the tree was 
many years younger a third great branch 
had grown out of this crotch. This branch 
had been broken off in some storm; and 
so decay had set in. and gradually eaten a 
hollow down into the trunk. 

About twenty feet from this oak-tree 
stood an elm-tree of pretty good size. 
Against this elm tree a smaller elm 
had fallen and bent its top over, so that 
one of its large branches touched against 
one of the large branches of the oak, a 
little above the crotch, where the hollow 
was. 

If you had been sitting not far from 
those trees just at sundown, and had been 
looking sharply at the fork of the hollow 
oak, you might haye seen the nose of a 
coon thrust out of the opening in the 
crotch far enough to give his eyes and ears 
a good chance to see and hear what was 
going on outside. For five minutes or 
more you would have seen nothing but 
the coon’s head carefully looking all about, 
and listening to whatever noises there were 
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in the woods. Unless you happened to be 
looking exactly at that spot in the tree 
you would not see itat all. If you did see 
it, unless you were used to looking very 
sharply at things in the woods, you would 
have thought it was part of the tree, and 
so not have noticed it closely. For the 
coon did not move his head except at in- 
tervals, and then moved it so quickly, and 
was so still again, that you would have 
thought it hadn’t moved. 

By and by, when you were nearly tired 
of watching, you might have seen the 
coon’s head suddenly pop out the full 
length of his neck. Then he drew it back, 
and put his nose down the hollow, and 
swore. That is, he put his nose down the 
hollow and snarled in the coon language 
for swearing. 

He did this because Mrs. Coon, who 
was below him in the hollow, had got 
tired of waiting for him to look about, 
and had given him a sharp nip on the 
hind quarters. Mrs. Coon was ina hurry 
to go out and get her supper. She was 
not as cautious as he was, because she had 
not been hunted so often. When she 
thought he had been long enough looking 
and listening, she began to grumble; and 
then, as he didn’t stir, she nipped him. 
He would have turned about and punished 
her, but the opening of the hole was too 
small, and he would have to either climb 
clear out to turn around, or else back clear 
down to where the hollow was larger. 
To back down, with Mrs. Coon’s sharp 
claws and teeth behind him, was clearly 
not to be thought of. She knew her ad- 
vantages of position. So he put his head 
down and swore at her, as much as to say, 
‘““If you do that again, my dear, there 
will be a row in this family.” She 
snarled back, as much as to say, 
‘¢ Bother! why don’t you get out of the 
door. I’m ina hurry.” 

Mr. Coon looked out again in his cau- 
tious way fora minute. Then Mrs. Coon 
gave him a still sharper nip behind; and 
when he started, she followed him up 
with a scratch from her sharp claws. This 
time Mr. Coon scrambled clear out of the 
hole in a very undignified haste, and 
turned around and put his head into the 
hole, to swear. Mrs. Coon gave his nose 
a little scratch. He dodged back and 
clawed at her. But she had the advantage 
of position. He could keep her from 
coming out; but she could keep him from 
going in. So, after some scolding, he 
turned and walked gravely out on one 
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of the big limbs, some feet away from the 
hole. 

Then Mrs. Coon put her head out of 
the hole, with one eye on Mr. Coon, while 
she looked all about with the other eye. 
In a minute she came clear out, and then, 
without further caution, she went over to 
the elm-tree where its long limbs touched 
the oak, and thence down its leaning elm 
to the ground. When she reached the 
ground, she started off at once in search 
of her supper, and was soon out of sight. 

Mr. Coon sat in the tree some time 
longer. By and by, as Mrs. Coon’s ram- 
blings about below had not started any 
alarm, he concluded to follow her example. 
He went soberly over to the elm-tree, and 
then down the straight elm to the ground. 

You see their home was very cunningly 
chosen. They could go down the oak 
or either of the two elms. They could go 
up one and down the other. Really, they 
hardly ever went up or down the oak. If 
a dog had chased them to one of the elms, 
you would never guess that they had 
crossed into the oak; and after seeing that 
the elms were both empty, you would go 
away thinking that the dog was mistaken, 
or else that they had somehow got away. 

When Mr. Coon came down to the 
ground you would have noticed that he 
was a very large coon, and a _ very 
grave and dignified coon. He didn’t 
waddle off like Mrs. Coon, as if he were 
in a hurry. But he stopped to give his 
coat a brushing here and there, and to 
think over what course he had better take. 
*s Let me think,” he reflected to himself, 
‘¢ where is it best to go? Where was it that I 
noticed those berries the other day? Don’t 
I remember seeing some partridges going 
to roost in a thicket somewhere? <A par- 
tridge supper, or birds’ eggs, would be 
good; but somehow I don’t exactly re- 
member where it was. The foxes are 
getting to bea nuisance; they leave hardly 
any birds or eggs for a gentleman coon 
like me. Frogs are good, and crayfish ; 
but this brook is getting really empty, 
there are so many mink and other great 
beasts. I should like to go to that corn- 
field, but it isn’t prudent. There is the 
river, with plenty of fish; but that is two 
miles away.” 

While Mr. Coon was thinking, he was 
walking slowly toward the brook. Now 
and then he stopped to claw over a bit of 
rotten wood and eat the fat white grub he 
found. Once he paused to devour the deli- 
cious morsel of a snail. You would have 
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noticed that he was not only very large, but 
he was quite fat and lazy. When he reached 
the brook he first took a good drink. Then 
he wandered down it, looking for crayfish 
and frogs. Then he went off half-a-mile 
to where thefe were some berries, which 
he ate, after that he went back to the 
brook. And so he went wandering about 
for several hours. All this time he had 
been cunning in his wanderings. Where he 
crossed the brook, he entered it on oneside 
and went quite a distance down it before 
he went out on the other side. In going 
out he got upon a fallen tree in the brook 
and ran along the log, at some distance 
above the ground, till he was many feet 
away from the bank. Then he leaped 
down upon the ground, and went back 
toward the brook, got upon the tree again, 
and went still farther away from the bank, 
to leap down again and go off into the 
woods. Wherever he went he never for- 
got to fix his track so as to puzzle any- 
thing that should try to follow it. 

All the while he kept thinking of the 
Sprague cornfield. Mrs. Coon had 
probably gone there and was enjoying a 
feast. No man nor dog had been there 
ina longtime. It ought to be safe. But 
men and dogs appeared at unexpected 
times. He would wait. Still he kept 


working down that way, getting a morsel 


of something to eat every minute. But 
hunting in the woods was slow, and was 
work; and he was too fat to feel like 
work. 

Finally he concluded that he would go to 
the cornfield. It was nearly midnight. If 
dogs and men were coming such a dark night 
they would have got there and made a row 
before this time. He went down to the 
brook, and followed its edge in the water 
some distance till he came to where there 
was a fallen tree, with its top across the 
brook and its roots high up the bank, 
with the body ten feet from the ground. 
He got on to the tree in the brook, and 
walked up it to near the roots. Here he 
leaped down, and went off a rod or two 
at right angles. Then he went over the 
top of the bank toward the cornfield. 
Near the cornfield he climbed upon another 
fallen tree that lay parallel with the fence, 
near which it approached. 

It was his habit to walk along this tree- 
trunk to near the fence, then leap to the 
top of the fence, run along the top of the 
fence a dozen rods, to where there was a 
stump inside the field, leap to the top of 
this stump, and then leap as far as he 
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could from the stump into the field. A 
dog running along inside the field would 
be apt to go between the stump and fence, 
and so miss his track into the corn. He 
could go out the sanie way, and make it 
hard for the dog to track him. 

When he got to the top of the tree next 
the fence he met another coon —a pert ras- 
cal, who lived two miles away down the 
creek. This coon was not acquainted 
with Sprague’s big coon, and did not know 
that Sprague’s coon was the champion 
coon of that section. Being a coon of a 
good deal of self-conceit, he did not 
promptly get down from that log, as he 
should have done, to make way for his 
better, but he insolently insisted upon 
walking the log himself. Our coon swore 
at the strange coon. ‘+ Get right down off 
my log, you impudent scoundrel!” he 
said. The strange coon swore back again: 
‘*Get down yourself!” Such insolence 
was not to be borne. There was a rush, a 
moment of snarling, during which the fur 
flew, and then the strange coon fell heavily 
into the bushes, and lumbered off, whin- 
ing, with clawed sides and a bleeding nose. 
Our coon had a good notion to follow him, 
and give him the worst thrashing a coon 
ever had. But he was fat, out of fighting 
trim, and not so nimble as he used to be. 
So he turned, and went grumbling to the 
field, and sprang upon the fence. 

This little brush had disturbed his 
temper so much that he kept grumbling, 
and stood on the fence a moment, think- 
ing what a whipping he would give that 
fellow if he ever caught him again. So, 
in his absence of mind, he jumped down 
from the fence, without going on to the 
stump, and entered the corn. 

It was now midnight, and there was not 
much danger anyway. But his habit of 
caution was so strong that he first went 
only a little way into the corn, and stopped 
and listened every few steps. Gradually 
he worked into the field far enough to get 
at the finest ears. Every time he pulled 
one, he stopped and listened. Then he 
began to work back toward the fence, 
having made quite a little circle. Here he 
found a very large ear of corn, and pulled 
it down. It made quite a crack when it 
broke off. He listened. Was not that a 
soft footfall? No. Was not that a taint 
in the air? He snuffed several times. No; 
it was nothing. And he began to eat. 

Suddenly he did hear something. He 
looked about. <A pair of shining eyes and 
a dark mass were coming toward him 
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swiftly. He ran for the fence. But the 
dark mass came witha rush. It was a 
dog, larger than any he had ever seen, with 
bristling hair, shining teeth, and blazing 
eyes. It was upon*him in a moment. 
Still he was not much afraid of dogs. 
He had: always whipped the dogs. At 
once he resorted to his fighting tricks. He 
managed to turn upon his back, and get 
his claws at work. He bit sharply once 
or twice before the dog got him by the 
neck. The first round, of a minute, was 
in his favor, at least, not greatly against 
him. But he was fat, and in bad condition 
for fighting. Then he had never met such 
a dog as this before—so strong, so fierce, 
so quick, with such cruel teeth and 
The dog shook him about 
He was so heavy that other 
He 
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owerful jaws. 
fearfully. 
dogs had never been able to do this. 
well-nigh 


was throttled. 
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swam before his eyes. But he managed 
to claw the dogs head so that he forced 
him to let go his cruel grip. 

Then he heard men running to the aid 
of the dog. In a moment he saw them 
coming. He must get to the woods. He 
turned to get on his feet fora rush. The 
dog, who stood over him watching, was 
upon him again before he could get his 
feet up toclaw. The dog’s strength was 
prodigious ; his quickness incredible. He 
was shaken about with tremendous fury. 
He could not breathe. He could only 
use his claws convulsively, and with no 
effective strokes. Darkness seemed to 
settle upon his brain. He felt his senses 
going. He was dying. He fought wildly, 
hopelessly. Then he could no longer see 
the dog and men, nor feel the cruel teeth 
of his enemy. The gallant beast was 
dead. 

President Bates. 
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TuatT is my ideal of what THE WHEEL- 
MAN ought to be; and without presuming 
to assert that it ought to be nothing else, I 
shall endeavor in this presentarticle to show 
how its successive volumes may be made 
to assume the character of Standard Guides 
to American roads. 

It was with deep regret that I heard, a 
year ago, of the projected establishment of 
the magazine; for, as the new weekly 
seemed to me to have impaired the influ- 
ence and value of the old one without 
amounting to much in itself, so it seemed 
to me that the new monthly would still fur- 
ther dilute the character of both the week- 
lies without winning for itself a respectable 
support in a journalistic field already over- 
crowded. In the days when the Bicycling 
World had this field quite to itself, I knew 
that whatever I wrote for it would be likely 
to reach the eyes of all American ’cyclers 
who pretended to read at all; and that fact 
inspired meto prepare many road-reports for 
its columns. As soon as a rival sheet dis- 
puted its supremacy, however, the inspira- 
tion was greatly weakened, and my pro- 
ductions decreased in number, for I felt 
that my writing was less effective than be- 
fore, in that it failed to reach a certain 
number of existing readers. My expecta- 
tion, therefore, was, that, with the appear- 
ance of the magazine, my contributions to 
’cycling literature would cease entirely, be- 


cause the chance of reaching only about a 
third of my proper audience would supply 
too weak a motive for taking the trouble to 
address them at all. Happily, however, 
THE WHEELMAN entirely disappointed me! 
Instead of being a weak rival and counter- 
part of the weeklies, it proved to be 
planned ona model whose success would 
help rather than hinder their own prosper- 
ity. It proved able to develop a literature 
of its own, and forthwith gained recogni- 
tion as the proper receptacle for the road- 
reports and other long articles which the 
weeklies had always found great difficulty 
in making room for, and which they have 
since gladly replaced by matter having 
more definitely the character of news. Con- 
sidering that the magazine has never spoken 
ill of either of them, and that its prosperity 
is remotely a help to their own, I have 
thought it curious that both of them have 
been so chary of recognizing it, and have 
contented themselves with such brief and 
perfunctory notices of its contents. A 
monthly review of the articles in THE 
WHEELMAN, written by a competent critic 
who had carefully read them, and who 
would intelligently describe them and hon- 
estly bestow praise and censure, — might, 
in my opinion, be made one of the most 
attractive features of the weekly press. 
When the first annual volume of the 


Bicycling World (then a fortnightly) came 
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to its end, in October, 1880, I wrote to the 
editor to ‘‘ express the hope that (in ad- 
dition to the customary title-page and 
contents-table or index of titles, which I 
assume you intend to supply for the benefit 
of those who wish to send the volume to 
the binder) you will cause to be prepared 
a special * local index’ or alphabetical list 
of all places mentioned. Such a compila- 
tion, though a purely mechanical task 
which any clerk could perform, would in- 
crease by tenfold the value of the volume. 
Supposing a wheelman is planning to take 
a tour: he turns to the index, and then looks 
up the references to the places which he 
thinks of visiting. One reference may prove 
to be a list of the local club, another may 
show that there are no riders in that particu- 
lar town, a third may describe an excellent 
road; still another may warn him of bad 
roads to be avoided ; and soon. In the gen- 
eral index, it would, of course, be well to 
give an alphabetical list of the ‘ tours and 
excursions’ which have been described in 
full; but these descriptions comprise only 
a small part of the ‘local information’ in- 
teresting to tourists which has appeared 
in the volume, scattered among personal 
and editorial paragraphs, club-letters, and 
the like; and their information can only 
be made accessible by a special ‘ index of 
places.’ Such a thing, furthermore, would 
be a great encouragement and incentive to 
all your readers to prepare road-reports for 
the paper, inasmuch as it would assure 
them that their work would have a perma- 
nent value; and when two or three vol- 
umes of your paper have been thus indexed, 
the compilation of a respectable ‘ American 
Road Book,’ or ‘Route Guide for Wheel- 
men,’ will be a matter of comparatively 
little difficulty.” 

The plan so far commended itself to the 
editor that he at once set a clerk to compil- 
ing a list of all the towns named in the vol- 
ume; ‘* but a little progress showed that, 
unless some discrimination was used in 
omitting unimportant references, the list 
would reach too great proportions ” ; and 
so, though the index to the first annual 
volume of the fortnightly  Pzcycling 
World was more complete than that pre- 
pared for any of the later semi-annual 
volumes of the weekly issue, there was no 
special ‘ place index’ printed in connection 
with it. The decision of the editor was 
undoubtedly a right one ; for— considering 
the miscellaneous character of the paper’s 
contents, and the transitory value of much 
of it, and the wearisome repetitions of 
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local reference practically indentical — 
the compilation of+an claborate ‘ place 
index” could not have been made to 
‘*pay.” The proportion of patrons of a 
weckly paper who preserve and bind the 
numbers is too small ; and the incentive of 
encouraging the ultimate compilation of a 
general ‘‘ road-book” is too weak. Even 
if all the descriptions of American roads, 
and tours, and excursions, which have 
been printed in the cycling press during the 
last four years, were not made perfectly 
accessible by proper indexes, it could 
hardly be worth the while of any person, 
at all competent for compiling them into a 
road-book, to attempt that most toilsome 
task. The reports would nearly all require 
to be essentially revised and rewritten to 
adapt them to a uniform and intelligible 
standard ; and the labor of newly classify- 
ing the facts and preparing the indexes 
thereto (on the completeness of which the 
whole value of the book would depend) 
would be entirely out of proportion to the 
possible returns for copies sold, —no mat- 
ter though the *‘ guide” should achieve the 
highest degree of popularity and be every- 
where recognized as the standard authority. 

The volumes of THE WHEELMAN, how- 
ever, do not require to be rewritten or 
even to be reprinted. They already exist 
in a compact and manageable shape. 
There is need only that their contents 
should be made accessible by appropriate 
indexing, and the problem of ‘** How to 
provide suitable road books for American 
tourists” is solved at once. As an offset to 
the apparent ungraciousness of pointing 
out the shortcomings in the contents-table, 
which actually accompanied the first 
volume, I may say that it seemed to me 
quite as complete as any which I have 
noticed in connection with the older and 
more pretentious magazines ; and that (ex- 
cept in the case of the ‘‘ poetry,” whose 
titles are of small account) it escaped the 
idiocy, whereof I have sometimes found 
them guilty, of inserting under the first 
letter of the alphabet a title beginning 
with the word ** A” or ** An,” and of in- 
serting under ‘‘ T” a title beginning with 
the word ‘ The.” THE WHEELMAN’S 
arrangement of actual titles was certainly 
up to the average in intelligence and care- 
fulness, though the number of cross-refer- 
ences and variations of “blind” titles 
might well have been increased. Thus, 
neither of W. O. Owen’s stirring stories of 
Western adventure are to be found under 
‘*Rocky Mountain,” where they best belong ; 
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butone must be looked for under ‘‘ Bicycle” 
and the other under ‘* Wheel” ;_ the bicycle 
ride of Keith-Falconer across Great Britain 
must be sought under ‘“* From,” instead of 
under ‘* John o’-Groat’s,” where is prop- 
erly placed the tricycle ride of Alfred 
Nixon over the same course, though this in 
turn fails to be inserted under ** Tricycle.” 
The following titles failed to be repeated 
under the distinctive word of each (which 
I have indicated by italics): ‘* The bicy- 
cle for Physicians,” ** Our Minister Rides 
the Bicycle,” ** The Bicycle Coeficient of 
Safety,” ** But is it Safe?” ** The Coming 
Forse,” **’Cycling and Photography,” 
*’Cycling in France,” ‘* Effect of the 
Bicycle upon our Highway Laws,” ‘ First 
Meet of Mew Hampshire Wheelmen,” 
‘*Some Laws of Aluscularity,” ‘+ The 
League Meet at Chicago,” ** The Question 
of Prejudice,” ** Tricycling and Health,” 
**A Wheel Around the Aud,” ‘* The 
Wheel as a Gymnasium,” ** The Wheel 
in Canada,” **The Wheel in Nashua,” 
*¢ Some Methodistic Experiences” (which 
might also well have been repeated under 
** Ministerial”) ; ‘* Along Lake Erie” 
would have been a good second for ** An 
October Ramble”; ** Through Wisconsin 
and Illinois” would have served to explain 
‘+ A Vacation Tour,” and ‘* Western New 
York” would’ have localized ‘* Four 
Hundred Miles.” 

Besides making the above-named addi- 
tions and corrections, and the similar ones 
which they suggest, I think I should urge 
that the appearance of the contents-table 
might, perhaps, be improved by mixing 
the ‘* poetry ” titles in with the others (an 
asterisk or the word ‘* verse” being attached 
to show their special character), and by 
giving a less prominént position, say at the 
end of the titles of the ‘* Wheel News,” to 
the names of books reviewed, it would 
then suffice to refer all seekers for ‘* Poetry ” 
and ‘* Book Notices” to the pages named 
under those general titles in the main 
alphabetical list. The general contents- 
table having been thus intelligently and 
compactly presented, I should proceed to 
supplement it by classified lists and special 
indexes, so as to make the volume not only 
available for reference by those who had 
already perused its articles from month to 
month, but also so attractive to new readers 
as to compel their immediate patronage. 
A mere alphabetical list of magazine 
articles, no matter how complete and well 
put together it may be, and no matter how 
good the service it may render as a stimulus 
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to the memory, has very little power to 
win new purchasers for the same, or 
to serve effectively as a guide to the real 
character and value of those articles. It 
was, doubtless, a perception of the inade- 
quacy of the contents-table to properly 
advertise the treasures hidden in Volume 
I.,—to convince the careless that their 
neatly bound octavo of 480 double-column 
pages, selling for a dollar and a half, really 
comprised ‘‘ the finest collection of ’cycling 
literature ever published,” — which induced 
the publisher to prepare an announcement 
exhibiting the principal titles grouped to- 
gether in classes. I wish to reprint this 
here, both because it seems worthy of 
perservation on its own account, and be- 
cause it serves to introduce and illustrate 
what I have to say as to the value of classi- 
fied indexing : — 


Do you wish to know what can be done and has 
been done on a bicycle—to read the experiences 
and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are 
numerous articles which will give you the desired in- 
formation: ‘Over the Alps by Bicycle”; “ From 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s,’”—a run through 
England and Scotland; “A Vacation Trip,” —an 
illustrated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and 
Illinois; “ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Mountains, 
from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colo- 
rado,” —a description of the first ride over the 
* Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and 
then the thrilling coast down the opposite side into 
Colorado; “ A Wheel Around the Hub,” a superbly 
illustrated article, descriptive of a run of two days 
through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern 
Massachusetts; “Four Hundred Miles,” through 
New York and Pennsylvania; ‘ East Long Island”; 
“All-Day Club Runs,” — giving accounts of the 
famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hun- 
dred miles; “’Cycling in France”; “The Wheel in 
Canada.” These articles, and many more of the 
same character which the volume contains, will show 
what zse can be made of a bicycle— what pleasure 
can be derived from it. Do you wish to know the 
physical effects of bicycling—the great benefit to 
health to be obtained by this form of exercise? We 
have but to refer you tothe volume spoken of to 
read the opinions of physicians and others on this 
point: “The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; “Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; “ Physical Culture 
for Ministers,” by a clergyman who knows of what he 
speaks; “ Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you de- 
sire to learn of that great fraternity, ‘The League of 
American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound 
together to protect the interests of their favorite 
sport? THE WHEELMAN will tell you: “The 
League Meet at Chicago,” written and illustrated by 
prominent wheelmen; “What of the League”? by 
Chas. E. Pratt, the founder and first president of the 
League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the 
various stand-points that naturally present themselves. 
“The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufact- 
ure, physical development, social and moral in- 
fluences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling 
press. Are you seeking informotion about the 
tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling 
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articles: “ From John O’Groat’s to Land’s End ona 
Tricycle”; ‘‘Tricycling in Relation to Health”; 
“Tricycle Riding ”; ‘ ‘The Ideal Tricycle,” etc., etc. 
Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN 
contains many entertaining sketches and stories. We 
can only mention a few: “The Club Christening,” 
“‘The True History of that Club Run,” ‘“ The Bicycle 
Club attend a Sewing Circle,” —a series of charming, 
humorous sketches by President Bates; “ Bicycling 
Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; “ Echoes and Shadows,” 
—a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy 
and pleasant reminiscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; “ Dea- 
con Noah’s Vision”; ‘* Huldah’s Romance”; “A 
Race for Life”; “On Both Sides of the Sea”; “A 
Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
yolume, “A Flying Dutchman” and a “A Shadow 
Love,” —both bright, entertaining pieces of fiction. 
The poetry is of a high order, and is equal to any of 
our best magazine verse. “A Lament,” “ ’Cycle and 
I,” both beautifully illustrated; “A Midnight Ride” 
and “A Midwinter Revery,” by S. Conant Foster, 
“Love on Wheels,” and “Song,” are the most 
genuine examples of ’cycling poetry ever published. 
There are over seventy-five engravings in this book, 
forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations 
ever printed. If you are not a rider, this volume 
will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a 
subject with which you are unacquainted; if you are 
a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences of 
old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you 
may in this book read the thoughts of your fellows 
and find enjoyment for many an hour when not upon 
the wheel. 


Since the writer’s name is often the 
chief guide which the would-be reader has 
in searching for a particular piece, I would 
have an ‘‘ index of contributors,” showing 
the pages where each one’s productions 
may be found ; and I would give ‘* Anony- 
mous” his proper alphabetical place in this 
index, as well as each less modest writer 
who hides behind initials or pseudonym. 
In other words, I would treat the initials 
and pseudonyms as if they were proper 
names, and would credit all the unsigned 
pieces to that prolific author called ‘* Anon.” 
An “* index of artists,” showing where each 
one’s pictures may be found, would be 
another interesting thing, though perhaps 
not quite as useful as that of the *‘ writers ” ; 
and the ‘‘ illustrated articles’ should also 
be indexed together, and perhaps accom- 
panied with the names of the pictures. 
The character of other special alphabetical 
lists may be indicated by such headings as 
‘* Novels and Tales,” ‘* Scientific and Me- 
chanical,” ‘* Essays and Sketches,” ‘* His- 
torical and Descriptive,” ‘* Tricycling,” 
‘* Health, Use, and Sport,” and (I mention 
latest what I think the most important one 
of all) ‘* Roads, Tours, and Excursions.” 
Under each of these headings should be 
grouped as many articles as possible, and 
each article should be given as many de- 
scriptive titles as can possibly help catch 
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the eye of the searcher for a particular 
subject. Not a few articles may well be 
allowed a place under two or more of these 
classified indexes ; and the subjects treated 
of in the editorial and contributors’ depart- 
ments should also be inserted there. I 
would also recommend an ** index to pe- 
riodicals quoted or referred to” as being a 
great help to the memory, as well as a token 
of straightforwardness and courtesy ; and I 
even venture to suggest that THE WHEEL- 
MAN would lose nothing of its dignity or 
value if it oftener reprinted solid and inter- 
esting articles from other journals, in pref- 
erence to those of an inferior quality which 
it accepts because they are ‘‘ original.” 
But the special index of ** Roads, Tours, 
and Excursions ” ought, in my opinion, to 
surpass all the others in minuteness and ex- 
tent. The alphabetical list should not only 
contain all the possible variations of the 
formal titles, which are often rather 
‘*blind” ones, but also all the possible 
catch-titles which a diligent perusal of the 
text will enable the indexer to devise. 
What I mean may be best shown by re- 
ferring to my own six-page report in the 
January issue, called ‘‘ Four Hundred 
Miles,” of which I have already suggested 
that ‘**‘ Western New York” would have 
formed a satisfactory alterative title in the 
contents-table. I broke up that article, 
however, into sections labelled ‘* Trenton 
Falls to Avon Springs,” ‘*The Genesee 
Valley,” ** Along the Erie Railway,” and 
‘The Susquehanna and Wyoming Val- 
leys,” and each one of these sections de- 
scribes a fairly complete short tour, which 
deserves a separate title in the index. In 
most articles, of course, no such sub-head- 
ings are printed, and it remains for the in- 
dexer to invent them‘ after a careful study 
of the chief objective points in a given re- 
port. The one entitled ‘* Coasting on the 
Jersey Hills,” for instance, could be made 
to yield the more distinctive titles of ‘*‘ New 
York to Morristown,” ‘‘ The Newark and 
Orange Triangle,” ‘* Staten Island to Eliza- 
beth and Patterson,” and others. ‘* Across 
Vermont and New MHampshire,” and 
‘* Among the White Mountains,” would 
serve as descriptive titles for ‘‘ A Pilgrim- 
age a-Wheelback,” supplied by Paul Past- 
nor to the same issue of the magazine ; 
though, on account of its indefinite charac- 
ter, as a general narrative rather than an ex- 
act report, it should also be indexed under 
the heading ‘‘ Stories and Sketches.” The 
fact should be borne in mind, furthermore, 
that some articles which are avowedly fic- 
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titious and imaginary contain true descrip- 
tions of roads which deserve to be indexed 
as such. 

All the foregoing, however, is prelimi- 
nary to my main plea for such a ‘local 
index,” or complete alphabetical list of all 
towns named in THE WHEELMAN’S pages, 
which are classified under ‘* Roads, Tours, 
and Excursions,” as shall make the bound 
volumes of that magazine genuine, trust- 
worthy guide-books for all touring wheel- 
men in America. These names should be 
printed in small type, four columns to the 
page, like the tremendous indexes of family 
names in the genealogical quarterlies, and 
should each have the abbreviation of the 
State attached, and the numerals repre- 
senting the pages where the name appears, 
Simply this and nothing more. Several 
pages would be needed for such an index, 
even when closely printed, but it would 
not, as in the attempt of the Bicycling 
World, extend beyond all _ reasonable 
bounds, for the field would be a definitely 
restricted one, and there would be no need 
of indulging in senseless repetitions. I 
am sure that the expense of publishing 
these ‘‘ place indexes” for THE WHEEL- 
MAN’S first two volumes would be met al- 
most immediately by the increased sales of 
the same, for they would be transformed 
at once from ‘** old magazines” into stand- 
ard literature of the utmost vitality. If, in 
addition to this, the title-page of Volume II. 
be supported by an elaborate contents-table 
and specially classified indexes of the sort 
I have described, I venture to predict that 
the gratuitous distribution of a thousand 
copies of the pamphlet (for it would com- 
prise a dozen or more pages, instead of 
six) among noa-subscribers would prove 
a far more effective advertisement for the 
magazine than any hitherto devised. The 
merest inspection of the affair would con- 
vince the most sceptical that there must be 
a good deal in it; and every wheelman 
who ever designed to do any riding outside 
his own town limits would decide at once 
that he simply ‘* could not afford” to have 
those two completed volumes out of his 
reach, or to miss an early perusal of forth- 
coming monthly issues. Furthermore, the 
distribution of such a pamphlet would in- 
crease the sale of individual back numbers ; 
for when a man who had bought a bound 
volume, and had decided to take one of the 
tours therein described, he would be glad 
to pay 20 cents for the sake of carrying 
with him the pages containing an account 
of the roads he wished to traverse. It 
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would please me personally, too, if, instead 
of laboriously writing replies to the numer- 
ous people who apply to me for information 
as to roads, I had it in my ability to inscribe 
on a postal card simply, ** You may secure 
the desired facts by procuring THE WHEEL- 
MAN of” such or such a date. It is evi- 
dent that touring, and the sale of individual 
numbers containing reports of tours, will 
both be increased according to the degree 
by which the indexer makes complete and 
attractive the titles of possible rides in his 
list of ** Roads, Tours, and Excursions.” 
The remote return, however, for the 
money invested in giving a permanent 
and authoritative character to the magazine 
by elaborately indexing its contents, seems 
to me more valuable than this anticipated 
direct return of money by new patrons and 
subscribers. I mean the increased impulse 
which it will arouse in the minds of tour- 
ists to take notes of their travels and pre- 
pare careful reports of them for preserva- 
tion in the magazine. Riders begrudge 
the time and trouble requisite for this, be- 
cause they feel that their labors may” be 
largely wasted, —that unless their contri- 
bution to the sum of human knowledge 
concerning American roads be taken ad- 
vantage of during the week or month that 
the paper or magazine is current, it will 
never be availed of at all. If they can be 
convinced, however, that their efforts are 
to have enduring value, that their words 
are to be preserved in a permanent road- 
book, so thoroughly indexed as to make it 
a living work of reference for many years 
to come, they will be possessed of a motive 
for effort such as not hitherto existed. I 
hope and believe it would be a fairly ade- 
guate motive ; and that the list of ** Roads, 
Tours, and Excursions,” in THE WuHEEL- 
MAN’s third volume, would be twice as 
great as ever before, and twice as varied 
and valuable. Time and again, both in 
printed word and private talk, have I be- 
sought the men who ride on undescribed 
paths to give some account of their ad- 
ventures on those paths, ‘‘ for the encour- 
agement of the others”; and no one can 
deny that I have fairly won the right to 
urge that duty upon them by my own cf- 
forts at putting together more road reports 
than any one else has yet taken the trouble 
to prepare. I have never blamed any one 
for neglecting my requests and entreaties, 
however, because I have realized that, in 
the shortness of life, and the press of im- 
mediate duties, the duty of preparing road 
reports for the public good was a rather 
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remote one, — especially when the benefit 
conferred seemed likely to be so transitory. 
But if now I can persuade THE WHEEL- 
MAN to supply a fairly adequate motive for 
exertion in their particular path of duty by 
promising to make the benefit permanent, 
I shall feel inspired to make fresh clamors 
for information in the ears of all riders who 
are known to possess any, and will agree 
to give them no peace until the last possi- 
ble page of interesting and instructive copy 
has been sent Bostonward by their reluct- 
ant hands. 

Though the ‘ local index ” which I have 
recommended, and which consists of a 
single alphabetical list of the‘towns named 
in tourists’ reports, may do well enough 
for a beginning, it would not by any means 
fill my ideal, or seem satisfactory, ex- 
cept as an earnest of better things to fol- 
low. I should desire to see the names on 
this single list repeated in subsidiary lists 
of towns, arranged according to States ; to 
see the county towns designated by italics ; 
and to see other important towns, where 
comfortable hotels are situated, designated 
by asterisks. I should want an index to all 
the hotels named in the reports, with some 
typographic device to indicate their relative 
character and expensiveness; and I should 
want other special lists of the lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, mountains, battlefields, monu- 
ments, and other historic or notable land- 
marks, whereof the narratives made men- 
tion. These are the sort of facts which an 
ideally well-indexed road-book should ren- 
der instantly ‘accessible; and that is the 
sort of book which Iam sure THE WHEEL- 
MAN’s third volume will’ wish to be, pro- 
vided the first and second are rendered ap- 
proximately such by the successful use of 
the simpler ‘* local index” so urgently 
recommended. 

There remains, however, the profound 
dictum of Benjamin Franklin: ‘* If a man 
insists on having a thing really well done, 
in this world, he must do it himself.” So, 
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three months ago, as I reclined beside my 
bicycle on the green slope of the old battle- 
field at White Plains, though it was the 
centennial anniversary of the day (April 
19, 1783), when Washington proclaimed 
the cessation of hostilities to the army at 
Newburgh, my mind was not wholly taken 
up with patriotic reminiscences. I be- 
thought me at times of the promised pro- 
duction of the present article; and as I 
reflected on the impossibility of ever per- 
suading another man to prepare an index 
exactly in accordance with my own ideal 
of it, the question gradually took shape 
before me, ** Why not publish a bicycler’s 
road-book of your own, and index every 
proper name in it entirely to your heart’s 
content?” To this question, when fairly 
formulated, I at once replied, ‘*I will”; 
and before I resumed my homeward jour- 
ney I decided that the book should be 
called ** Ten Thousand Milesona Bicycle,” 
and should be ready for publication in 
December, 1884. It will naturally consist 
in large part of the many road-reports and 
descriptions of towns which I have printed 
in the ’cycling press during the four years 
past, and of the others which I expect to 
prepare for THE WHEELMAN during the 
year to come, — provided my present plea 
for proper indexing is duly heeded. As 
my riding record reached the limit cf seven 
thousand miles on the last day of June (dur- 
ing which month I chanced to ride exactly 
four hundred miles. in five different States), 
I still have quite a little wheeling ahead of 
me before I can justify my right to the title 
chosen for my guide-book. But I claim it 
now; oh, yes! I claim every bit for my 
own. And if any ambitious maker of road- 
books shall venture to anticipate events 
and wrest it from me, I feel sure that the 
monumental cannon on the White Plains 
battlefield will open their Revolutionary 
throats to cry him ‘*Shame!” 


Karl Kron. 


LAWN-TENNIS IN 


ALTHOouGH the youngest of out-door pas- 
times, lawn-tennis has already won for 
itself a foremost place among _ polite 
sports. In the nine years that have elapsed 
since an English cavalry-officer discovered, 
invented, made over, or whatever the 
proper term may be, this popular game, 
and bestowed it upon a hungry public, it 
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has grown from a crude and_ unsatis- 
factory amusement for idle hours into a 
game demanding the exercise of almost 
every faculty, with the exception of mus- 
cular strength, that is brought into play 
by any other games. That it was at 
first crude and, viewed from the stand-point 
of to-day, only fit for ** duffers,” is not to 
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be regarded as areflection upon its inven- 
tor. Was anything ever produced in as 
perfect a condition as it afterward attained ? 
Even the Indian birch-bark canoe, an in- 
vention of savages, upon which generations 
of unexampled progress in mechanical arts 
have failed to improve, was, doubtless, 
evolved only after the experience of many 
generations had taught its rude inventors 
what they needed for their purpose. Major 
Winegfield’s lawn-tennis was almost as 
different from that of to-day as George 
Stephenson’s ‘* Rocket” from the monster 
locomotive that has brought Chicago 
within thirty hours’ travel from the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Almost every one can recall the 24-feet 
court; the net five feet high at the poles 
and four feet at the centre; the volleyed 
service, and all the other crudities which, 
had they remained, would have reduced 
lawn-tennis to the level of battledoor and 
shuttlecock, which would have been, prac- 
tically, extinction. 

But those who played the new game saw 
in it qualities which only needed to be 
developed to win for it a lasting popularity. 
People wanted exercise; lawn-tennis gave 
it. But they also wanted exercise ina 
game that should call forth skill and 
activity. Exercise alone could be obtained 
by running, walking, or the monotonous 
swinging of Indian clubs; only people 
would neither run, nor walk, nor swing 
clubs; the element of competition was 
wanting. This lawn-tennis furnished. 
Furthermore, and to this factor, doubtless, 
the immediate popularity of the game was 
largely owing: both ladies and gentlemen 
could play the game, and together, and 
upon equal terms. Later developments, 
however, of lawn-tennis have so far modi- 
fied the game that ladies are now placed at 
a considerable disadvantage in competing 
with gentlemen. 

Having made good its foothold in Eng- 
land, and having proved its stability, lawn- 
tennis was introduced into this country 
and quickly gained recognition. At first 
it was played only upon the private 
grounds of the wealthier and more leisurely 
class at Newport and other exclusive sum- 
mer resorts. Then it was taken up by 
the larger cricket clubs, which, being 
largely under the influence of English 
traditions, were fitting grounds for it dur- 
ing the period of acclimatization. An 
open tournament, on the grounds of the 
Staten Island Cricket Club, was evidence 
that it had become naturalized, so to speak, 
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and thereafter clubs sprang up at all the 
Eastern cities and favorite suburbs, and the 
net became a familiar sight upon hundreds 
of green lawns. 

At this date there are in the United 
States upwards of forty organized clubs, 
with an aggregate membership of not less 
than four thousand persons. In addition 
to these forty there are numerous clubs 
which are not organized except on a private 
and exclusive basis — such, for example, 
as those whose membership is confined 
to the pupils of certain schools, or 
which are merely social gatherings 
among neighbors, the rendezvous be- 
ing at the private grounds of one or other 
of the participants. About one-third of 
the organized clubs admit ladies either to 
full or limited membership, and there are 
some clubs that are composed exclusively 
of ladies. The largest club is the Young 
America, of Germantown, the smallest, 
Waterbury (Conn.), with only sixteen 
members. The most Eastern club is at 
Portland (Me.); the most Western at 
San Rafael (Cal.) ; the most Southern at 
Washington, D.C. In New York, and 
the cities and suburbs adjacent and tribu- 
tary thereto, there are sixteen clubs; 
Philadelphia has eight ; Boston five. This 
preponderance of numbers, however, in 
favor of the metropolis is not an indication 
of the relative excellence of the play shown 
by the three great cities, since the principal 
winners in the last two seasons have been 
Boston and Philadelphia men. 

Earlyin 1881 a convention of lawn-tennis 
players was held in New York, for the 
purpose of forming an association that 
should undertake the direction of lawn- 
tennis in this country, and legislate for its 
further advancement. The outcome of the 
convention was the organization of the 
United States National Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, with Gen. Robert S. Oliver, of 
Albany, President; Samuel Campbell, of 
Orange, Vice-President ; and Clarence M. 
Clark, of the Young America Cricket Club, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Additional members 
of the Executive Committee were Dr. 
James Dwight (now President), George 
S. Schofield, Jr., and B. Mostyn. In 
August of the same year the Association 
held its first annual tournament on the 
Casino grounds at Newport, the champion- 
ship being won by Mr. R. D. Sears, of 
Harvard University, and the championship 
for doubles by Messrs. C. M. Clark and 
F. W. Taylor. In the following year the 
meeting was again held at Newport, and it 
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seems probable that the same favored spot 
will always be the vexwe for the National 
Tournament. Certainly no other place 
affords equal facilities and attractions for 
so important a meeting. 

Reference has already been made to some 
of the improvements upon the original lawn- 
tennis, the most important of which was 
the lowering of the net by twelve inches at 
the poles and at the centre. With a four- 
feet net the game consisted mainly of 
‘+ lobbing” the ball over to be ‘+ lobbed” 
back again. Long rallies were frequent, 
and the -unprogressive thought the game 
perfect, since the interest was maintained 
by keeping the ball bounding from one side 
of the net to the other without a break. 
But good and progressive players saw that 
the high net set a premium on mediocre 
play, and limited the capabilities of the 
game to its great detriment. Hence the 
height of the net was reduced to three feet, 
fast drives took the place of slow ‘ lobs,” 
and lawn-tennis bounded into favor as a 
game calling foran almost unlimited amount 
of skill. 

Another improvement effected about the 
same time was the lengthening of the 
service-court from eighteen to twenty-one 
feet, the result of which was to give in- 


creased importance to the service, and to 
make it amore considerable factor in the 
game than heretofore. The swift overhand 
service was cultivated, and had the general 
standard of play not improved, service 


would have had undue weight. <As_ it 
turned out, however, what with the general 
advance in skill of the player, and the com- 
parative infrequency with which the swift 
service ‘*came off,” the service has not yet, 
and probably never will attain a dangerous 
preéminence, — dangerous, of course, 
because it is merely the opening of a rally ; 
and if it were uniformly so severe as to be 
beyond the skill of the striker-out, the game 
would be killed in itsinfancy. It does not 
seem probable that any great advance will 
be made in serving, while there is every 
indication that general play has not yet by 
any means reached the zenith. There is 
no service that can compare with the swift 
overhand, the very velocity of which ex- 
aggerates any little inequality in the ground 
on which the ball may pitch into a moun- 
tain, in so far as it diverts the ball from a 
direct course. All the tricks of cut and 
twist are of no avail against practised 
players; the cut will not always make the 
ball hug the ground ; in fact, it does so in 
provokingly few instances; and as for 
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twist, a good player can easily tell by 
watching his opponent’s stroke which way 
the ball will turn, and can prepare himself 
therefor. In looking over the details of 
the score in a great match, it will be found 
that surprisingly few aces were won by 
service ; and it would scarcely be unfair to 
assume that in the majority of cases the 
credit lay rather with the ground than with 
the skill of the server. 

While for several years modifications 
in the rules had been bringing the standard 
of lawn-tennis up to a plane which is still 
rising, an English player introduced into 
the game a style of play which gave him 
an immense advantage over his adversaries, 
and won him the English championship in 
1881, which he still retains. The player 
was Mr. W. Renshaw, and the new style 
of play was volleying from about half way 
down the court. Volleying had always 
been recognized as avery profitable kind of 
stroke to employ when opportunity offered. 
Mr. Renshaw did not wait for the opportu- 
nity, but saw it in almost every stroke. 
Taking his stand at or aboutthe service-line, 
he volleyed every ball that he could reach, 
and it was a matter of surprise to see that he 
could reach almost every ball that was re- 
turned by his opponent. If he could not 
reach it, it probably went out of court. The 
strength of this style of play was at once rec- 
ognized, and all the best English and 
American players, with two or three excep- 
tions on each side of the ocean, at once 
adopted the Renshaw tactics. Still, the base- 
liners —that is, those who had attained a 
high rank in the game by the practice of the 
old style of play — clung to their first love, 
and even at this late date are trying to main- 
tain that their practice is the better one, and 
that, in fact, the fate of the volleyer is already 
sealed. There is one thing which will al- 
ways be to the advantage of the volleyer, 
and that is a bad court; for, since he sel-. 
dom allows the ball to bound, he is much 
less influenced by irregularities in the sur- 
face than his opponent, who as seldom takes 
the ball otherwise than aftera bound. The 
base-line advocate says, ‘* Give us a perfect 
ground: and in time we must beat you 
volleyers.” To which the volleyer replies 
conclusively, ‘* Our game must be the best 
because it is the winning game.” That 
there is a general feeling that the volleyer 
has the base-liner at a disadvantage would 
seem to be shown by the fact that legislation 
has attempted to come to the latter’s relief. 
In England, last year, and at home this 
year, the height of the net at the poles was 
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lowered six inches, so that there is now a 
difference of but six inches between the 
height at the poles and at the centre. The 
object of this change was to give the base- 
line player a better chance to return the 
ball low down along the side-line, and to 
extend the area of the volleyer’s action. 
Whether the change has been of material 
value to the party intended to be benefited 
it would be hard even for the party himself 
to say. The difference is so slight (seeing 
that the whole length of the net is not 
within the player’s range and the diminu- 
tion in height is almost imperceptible in 
that part of the net over which the ball 
mainly passes) that it scarcely seemed 
worth while to make it. But whether it is or 
is not of benefit to the base-line player it is 
a step in the right direction, since it brings 
the net nearer to the horizontal position 
that it ought to occupy. The only reason 
why the net does not present a horizontal 
instead of a curved line is the mechanical 
difficulty of straining the net on such sup- 
ports as it is at present practicable to em- 
ploy. Doubtless a pole will be invented 
before long that will be capable of straining 
the net to the necessary degree of tension 
and yet stand the strain without the aid of 
guy-ropes or any exterior supports which 


might disfigure the ground. 

The English volleying game was, as has 
already been remarked, at once adopted in 
this country, among its most practised ex- 
ponents being Doctor Dwight, Mr. R. D. 
Sears, Messrs. C. M. and J. S. Clark, and 


Mr. A. Van Rensselaer. The first-named 
player is undoubtedly the strongest volley- 
player that we have, his returns being both 
accurate and severe. Indeed, had he the 
endurance of his younger rivals he would 
be the best all-round player in the country. 
Mr. Sears’ form is well-known. His skill 
as a volleyer is great, but he does not 
practise that style so persistently as Doctor 
Dwight, nor are his returns on the volley 
so severe or so well-judged. Mr. Sears is 
rather above the middle height, while 
Doctor Dwight is below it. On the other 
hand, Mr. Van Rensselaer is at least six 
feet in height, and thus has a commanding 
reach, notwithstanding which he gains 
far fewer aces by volleying than Doctor 
Dwight does. The explanation probably 
is,— or rather would be, if other things 
were equal,—that a tall man_ hardly 
realizes his height, and in volleying a ball 
which would be beyond a short man’s 
reach, he is apt to drive it out of 
court. In the same manner his great 
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reach in a lateral direction frequently 
causes him to strike the ball outside of the 
side-line. The tall man must get over the 
high ball if he wants to make a severe 
return, while the medium-sized player may 
strike a ball swiftly at almost the angle at 
which it iscoming to him and yet not drive 
it beyond the base-line. 

One of the merits claimed fcr lawn- 
tennis as a pastime is that it can be played 
by two persons, whereas, nearly all the 
other popular out-door sports, — baseball, 
football, cricket, lacrosse, ctc., require a 
large number of players. But if two per- 
sons can play the game (and certainly the 
single game affords the best display of its 
capabilities), it is also sociable enough to 
admit four players on one court, whereby 
it has another claim to popular favor. 
Time was when the double game was 
looked upon as a kind of tennis ** loafing,” 
that was good enough for ladies and chil- 
dren, and for the whole numerous company 
of duffers,' but beyond the serious con- 
sideration of good players. To be sure, 
it has always had a place in the programmes 
of open tournaments, but this was probably 
because in England ladies take part in 
such tournaments, and the single game 
was then considered somewhat too severe 
exercise for them. In the last three or 
four years, however, the double game has 
come up in the estimation of the best 
players, and it is now looked upon as 
worthy of their utmost endeavor, although 
it is still regarded as being infcrior to the 
single game. The best players enter for 
the double events in open tournaments, 
and some excellent play is always pro- 
duced. Of course it is widely different 
in character from the single game. The 
court is nine feet wider, so there is so 
much more space to be defended. Then 
the play is by no means so direct, and the 
ball is, for a considerable part of every 
rally, a shuttlecock, tossed from one side 
of the net, high above it, to the other. It 
is not every ball that tells, as in the single 
game. There isa man at the net whose 
vigilance must be outwitted; and behind 
him is another man who does all the toss- 
ing from his side of the net, and who must 
be prepared for such balls as the net 
player tries for and misses, as well as for 
those swift drives close over the net when 
the net player has been forced away from 
his commanding position. The latter, for 

1 This English slang word, which was formerly applied to 
unskilled persons in any kind of sport, has lately been 


almost entirely appropriated for the purpose of characteriz- 
ing indifferent tennis-players. 
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his part, attempts to ‘ kill” every ball that 
comes within his reach, and unless due 
care is exercised by his opponents, his mur- 
derous intentions are carried into effect. 

At the national tournament last-year the 
championship for doubles was won by 
Messrs. Sears and Dwight, after a long 
and close contest with Messrs. Nightingale 
and Smith, of Providence, the latter pair 
being strong, individually, though as a 
team, they did not play well together. Mr. 
Smith seemed out of form, but his partner 
probably never played better, his tossing 
being remarkable for accuracy, ‘and his 
‘‘smashes” frequent and severe. The 
double champions of 1881, Messrs. C. M. 
Clark and F. W. Taylor, were deposed, 
having met with defeat in the third round 
at the hands of the eventual winners of 
the championship. 

Since that meeting, the strongest pair 
that ever played in this country has 
appeared in the brothers Clark, of Ger- 
mantown. As single players, they are 
among the four or five first players in 
America, the elder brother having stood 
out to the end in the championship match 
of last year, and the younger having 
won the Harvard championship in the 
same year. This year they have played 
two matches against the champions, and 
have in both cases beaten them, not so 
much by individual excellence as by their 
perfect working together as ateam. They 
have now gone abroad, where they hope 
to meet the famous pair of English 
brothers, the Renshaws, and other well- 
known players. It can hardly be expected 
that they should carry everything before 
them, but they will doubtless be able to 
give a good account of themselves. 

The existence of the man at the net in 
the double game has lately been the subject 
of an animated correspondence in the 
columns of the London eld. The 
question as to whether or no that person 
should be allowed to continue in his evil 
way, or be legislated out of existence, was 
started by one who would be classed by ex- 
perts as a duffer; but that he had some 
ground to stand upon would seem to be 
shown by the fact that most of the best 
English players have contributed to the 
discussion. No doubt it is very annoying 
to have one’s best low drives killed by an 
automaton, with a racquet in his hand, just 
as they have passed the net; but the ques- 
tion is, why should he not kill the ball if 
he can reach it, and it is in his own court? 
If any change were necessary, it would be 
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better to condemn the volley at all times, 
rather than hamper a man in his choice of 
positions in the midst of a rally. There 
is, however, very little danger that legisla- 
tion will interfere with volleying, or that 
it will condemn net play. The latter is 
strictly within the scope and purpose of 
the game, and any interference with volley- 
ing would only ‘* put the clock back,” and 
weaken the game. 

Although lawn-tennis has achieved re- 
markable popularity in this country, it is 
yet some distance behind Great Britain 
both in the standard of play and in the in- 
terest taken in the game. There are, of 
course, many reasons why this should be 
so: the game is newer with us than with 
them; the American people have not so 
much leisure for amusement as the English 
have, and the period of the year during 
which out-door tennis may be played is 
shorter here than there. But even granting 
that we have not yet reached the English 
level in play, there is no reason why open 
competitions should not be much more fre- 
quent than they are in this country. Out 
of the forty or more organized clubs, there 
are at least twenty that should hold open 
tournaments, while there are not more than 
ten that do or have done so. Hence the 
interest in the game is allowed to become 
torpid for lack of the stimulus of competi- 
tion. Tournaments open only to the 
members of one club are not infrequent, 
but they are so local in their interest that 
they do nothing to advance the general in- 
terest in the game. Not only have we not 
shown, but we shall not be able to show as 
high a standard of play in this country as 
has been reached in England, unless the 
game is fostered by, competition. The 
wonder is that such good players have al- 
ready been produced, and the explanation 
is doubtless the existence of the national 
association and the establishment of the 
national championship. 

None of the clubs that hold open tourna- 
ments admit ladies to membership, and 
perhaps it is owing to this fact that, with 
one exception, ladies have hitherto found 
no place in open competitions. That such 
should be the case, there is no adequate 
reason. Not alone the nature of the game, 
but also its popularity among ladies, has 
proved that it is a ladies’ game, and in 
every locality where tennis is in vogue 
there are ladies who play as well as the 
gentlemen, their neighbors, considering the 
disadvantages under which they lie.’ It 
has been objected that American ladies 
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would not like the publicity that would 
attach to their appearance as contestants in 
an open tournament. This objection, it 
may safely be assumed, does not come from 
the ladies themselves, but is a gratuitous 
plea put in by some person whose ideas 
are based upon too close a study of the 
period before the modern newspaper had 
become what it now is, and who is ignorant 
of the fact that American ladies, now, and 
for several years past, do and have taken 
part in open competitions in archery, and 
that a certain highly-esteemed lady is proud 
to be the holder of the ‘* championess” 
medal of the National Archery Association. 
The fact is that archery, like tennis, is too 
refined a sport to offer any attractions to the 
more vulgar elements of society, and a lady 
who takes part in an archery or lawn-tennis 
match does so only in the company of per- 
sons in whose society she is accustomed to 
move. A New York belle thinks, and 


with good reason, that she occupies a very 
exclusive position when she occupies the 
box-seat on a four-in-hand drag, in the an- 
nual parade of the Coaching Club; but 
from another point of view her position is 
a very conspicuous one, and the amount of 
publicity that it entails is many times greater 
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than she would be called upon to endure 
were she to take part in a ladies’ match in 
an open lawn-tennis tournament. 

When lawn-tennis was first introduced, 
the introducer felt himself under such 
great obligations to the old game of tennis 
that he would not give the new game a 
new name, except so far as was necessary 
to distinguish itfrom the other. Hence he 
weighed it down with a long and somewhat 
cumbrous name that might be shortened. 
The old game of tennis is played but sel- 
dom, either in this country or abroad. The 
court necessary for its enjoyment is costly 
to build, and the game itself is so intricate 
and difficult that even were tennis courts 
more common than they are it would have 
but few votaries. Lawn-tennis, on the 
other hand, is almost universal among the 
younger persons of both sexes in the more 
refined classes of the community, and it is 
rapidly growing in favor. For these rea- 
sons, therefore, it is worth while consider- 
ing if the name of lawn-tennis should not 
be shortened to tennis, simply, leaving the 
old and less popular game to enter upon 
its fifth or sixth century with the more 
distinctive appellation of ‘* court-tennis.” 


Alfred B. Starey. 


EDITORIAL. 


Roads. 

ONE of the anomalies of civilization is the 
method of making and repairing roads in this 
country. It is a mysterious process which none 
but the initiated understand. In its simplest 
elements, it consists in the transportation of 
clay and sand from the side to the middle, or 
bed of the road. The mystery is in the object 
of this work, which the results do not reveal. 
It is stated that the idea is to furnish a dry, com- 
pact surface for the transportation of vehicles. 
The falsity of this assumption needs but to be 
pointed out to be appreciated. The real object 
of the repairer is to get so much dirt, sand, 
gravel, or stones, as the case may be, out of 
the handiest place on the roadside, and upon the 
most contiguous portion of the road-bed, as will 
pay his road-tax. The least possible amount of 
science and care being employed in the con- 
struction, the roads, as a result, are of the poor- 
est sort imaginable. Ina comparison with those 
of England, our roads would suffer greatly. 
Perhaps it might be urged that the character of 


our soil renders the construction of roads like 
the English roads too expensive for our re- 
sources. In answer, we would call attention to 
Canada, which, in the matter of roads is, we 
venture to say, fifty or one hundred years ahead 
of us. Our soil cannot differ materially from 
Canadian soil. We have railroads, steamships, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., etc. ; but when we 
are compelled to use the road, we use the same 
road that was used by our forefathers one hun- 
dred years ago. We have bicycles as perfert 
in construction and adaptability as_ skill can 
make them, and the problem that now confronts 
the bicycler is roads. 


Touring. 

Apropos of roads is the subject of touring. 
In comparison with English and Continental 
riders we are poor tourists. This fact is owing 
to two causes mainly. In the first place, our 
roads are incomparably worse than theirs ; and 
we doubt if even the Englishman, with all his 
love for out-door exercise, would be willing to 
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undergo the hardships consequent upon a tour 
over our roads for the sake of indulging in his 
The second and main reason 
is that, as a people, we are less inclined to 

Your true Ameri- 
If he wants to go 
anywhere, he goes by the quickest way possible. 
He has, or thinks he has, no time to spend in 
admiring scenery, contemplating glorious sun- 
rises and sunsets, or tramping through leafy 
woods, and along the mossy banks of murmuring 
With the Englishman this is not the 
He delights in any kind of exercise or 
sport that takes him out into the fresh air and 
To him a pedestrian excursion 
is a source of unalloyed pleasure, and not of 


favorite pastime. 


athletic and out-door sports. 
can is always in a rush. 


streams. 


case. 
bright sunshine. 


pleasure alone, but of profit too, for, 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language.” 

How many reminiscences of beautiful land- 
scapes, magnificent views, shady dells with bits 
of blue sky, flecked with white, fleecy clouds, 
seen through the tree-tops, are stored away in 
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Ir is with feelings of deepest regret that we 
the of Mr. S. A. Marsden, 
Captain of the New Haven Bicycle Club, and 
Chief of the L.A.W. for Connecti- 
cut. He was born October 14, 1854, and was 
therefore scarcely twenty-nine years old. Mr. 
Marsden was among the first bicyclers in this 
country, having learned the art in September, 
1879. He was among those who organized the 
L.A.W., and has always held prominent posi- 
tions on its official staff. Last year he became 
connected with the New Haven Yacht Club, and 
this spring he had purchased a large steam yacht, 
on which he made frequent trips to New York, 


chronicle death 


Consul 


on both business artd pleasure. 

He was a man sincerely loved by all his 
friends, and highly respected by all who knew 
His loss will be deeply felt by the League 
of American Wheelmen, for whose interests he 
faithfully worked. 

His death was very sudden and unexpected. 
During the extremely hot weather that prevailed 
toward the last of June he was prostrated by a 
sunstroke, which resulted in brain-fever, and, 
July 8, 1883, he succumbed to that fell destroyer, 
Death. 


him. 
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the memory to be drawn on when business or 
sickness or other circumstances prevents an 
actual visit to spots themselves. Who is there 
who does not feel better, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually after such a ramble ? 

If, then, there are such great advantages in a 
tour on foot, how much must they be enhanced 
by supplementing the feet by the wheel, which 
does away with so many drawbacks, and adds so 
many pleasurable features to touring? The 
fatigue consequent upon walking is obviated; 
and there is the thrill of exhilaration, caused by 
your speed and the consciousness that you your- 
self are making it, with which every bicycler is 
familiar. 

And this is only one of the many advantages 
to be gained from touring. Better health, 
added strength, pleasant acquaintances, a know- 
ledge of the country, greater skill in riding, and, 
consequently, less danger of accidents, are 
among the benefits resulting therefrom. 

If more attention were given to touring, and 
less to racing, the wheeling community would 


be vastly the gainer. 
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The New Haven Bi. Club drew up resolu- 
tions expressing a sense of their irreparable loss 
and sympathy for the family of the deceased. 


WHEELMEN who have participated in notable 
tours or excursions, or have accomplished indi- 
vidual runs exceeding 100 miles within 24 
hours during the present season, are respectfully 
requested to notify C. A. Hazlett, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, who will furnish blanks for a 
detailed record which he will compile for THE 
WHEELMAN. 


Instructions to Consuls and Others using the 
Stencil Outfit. 


THIS outfit is the property of the LEAGUE OF 
AMERICAN WHEELMEN, and is intrusted to your 
care with the expectation that it will be promptly 
used in the interest of touring wheelmen. You 
are desired to see that the authorized signals 
are painted on sign-boards, posts, and fences at 
such points in your vicinity as you think neces- 
sary or desirable, particularly at the tops of 
dangerous hills and forks of the road, etc., 
where a stranger might wish to know which is 
the best route for bicyclists. 
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The authorized signals are these — 


< 
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No. 1. is the O.K., or direction sign. It 
means: Bicyclers go this way, — the best road. 
At the top of a hill it means: May be safely 
coasted. 

It means: 
Ride with care ; at the top of a hill, descend care- 
fully ; — dangerous coasting. (The arrow points 
in the direction of the danger.) 
No. 3 is the danger signal. 


No. 2 is the Cautionary Signal. 


It means: Better 
(The 
horizontal arrow points in the direction of the 
danger.) 

Always obtain the consent of the local authori- 
ties before putting the signs on public or private 
property, as the person using the stencil will be 
held responsible. 

[As far as possible post the signs on the 
right-hand side of the road as you go.]| Make 
as neat a job as possible. On fresh paint, if the 
surface is slightly roughened with sandpaper it 
will take a better impression; and, when extra 
nice work is desired, asubsequent coat of varnish 
will improve its appearance and add to its dura- 
bility. 

The size of the stencil is thought to be the 
best for most purposes ; but if clubs desire to 
have larger ones, there is no objection to their 
use, if they wish to supply them. 

A set of letters and numerals added to the 
outfit would also be convenient. 


dismount ; unsafe riding ; no coasting. 


The three authorized signals are all that are 
intended to be used at present ; but other com- 
binations will suggest themselves. It is impor- 
tant that the uniformity of the signals shall be 
universal, and to that end the following addi- 
They 
should be used sparingly, to prevant coufu- 


tional code is presented for optional use. 
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No. 4 means O.K., the same as No. 1 ; but it 
is used on upright posts where there is not width 
for the usual form. 

No. 5 means you are advised to take the foot- 
path ; but if you are oz the footpath, and riding 
in a contrary direction, it means come off here, 
as if you ride farther a ditch or curb will neces- 
sitate a dismount. 

No. 6 means: The footpath may be taken 
going either way. 

No. 7 is the League hotel sign, and may be 
put at the entrance of a hotel, restaurant, or 
place of refreshment favoring bicyclers. 

No. 8 is the club-room or rendezvous sign : 
Come in. 

No. 9 is a modification of the danger sign 
used on hills, smooth but crossed by railroads, 
or other dangerous thoroughfares. 

No. 10 means: ’Cyclers, attention ! Something 
at this point worth seeing ; don’t miss it. This 
sign, at convenient intervals on a country road, 
may also mark a pleasant resting-place, and may 
serve, too, as a sort of road post-office, where 
written instructions may be pinned above or 
near this sign by the advance-guard of a party who 
wish to leave word for those following them. 

No. 11 has a similar meaning, and heads any 
bulletin or circular addressed to wheelmen. It 
means: Wheelmen, read this. 


THE third annual meet of the League of Ohio 
Wheelmen will be held in Columbus, O., Sept. 
3 and 4, 1883. Judging from the success of last 
year’s meet, and the rapid growth of bicycling in 
the State since then, the executive officers antici- 
pate a very large and successful meet. 
the programme of the races : — 

1. Slow race, 100 yards; prize, silver medal. 

2. One-half mile; Ist prize, pair nickelled ball 
pedals; 2d prize, gold L.A.W. badge. 

3. Obstacle race, 2-5 mile; 1st prize, cyclom- 
eter; 2d prize, Kirkpatrick saddle. 

4. Five miles; 1st prize, gold medal; 2d 
prize, timer. 


Below is 


5. Championship, one mile; Ist prize, gold 
medal; 2d prize, nickelled ball pedals. 

6. Consolation race, one mile, for defeated 
contestants in other races 
Prize, King of the Road lamp. 


Citizens’ prize. 
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A Keat’s best bugle, suitably engraved, will 
be given to the club having the largest attend- 
ance. There will be a banner given to the best- 
drilled club. Each club to have eight men on 
the floor in drill squad. Time of drilling limited 
to ten minutes. Captain commanding to be in 
the saddle. A gold badge will be given to the 
best fancy rider. List of movements will be sent 
on application. Time of riding limited to ten 
minutes. 

The competitive club-drilling and fancy-riding 
contest will take place in City Hall, Tuesday 
evening, September 4th. 

These races will be run by L.A W. racing 
rules, and entries positively cluse at noon on the 
day they are to be run. 

No change; will be allowed after entries have 
closed. Winners of a race, excepting obstacle 
and slow races, are barre from further partici- 
pation. 

Entries should be made to the Race Com- 
mittce: W.H. Miller, Box 245, Columbus, O. ; 
H. G. Cornwell, Columbus, O.: N M. Anderson, 
Columbus, O.; or toC. J Krag,Cor. Secretary. 

Corresponding Secretary Krag desires all Ohio 
wheelmen, especially club secretaries, to send 
him the names of a// riders in their vicinity, that 
none may be overlooked with regard to notice of 
this meet. 


CuteF Consul Livingston, of Cincinnati, sends 
us the followinz circular relative to the formation 
of an Onio S:ate Division at the coming meet 
of the L.A.W.:— 


NOTICE TO OHIO L.A.W. MEMBERS. 


You are requested to attend a meeting at 
Columbus, on September 3d, for the purpose of 
organizing a permanent State Division, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution, for the adoption 
of a code of by-laws, election of officers, and the 
transaction of such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. ‘It is hoped that 
every member will attend, and that wheelmen in 
Ohio not members of the L.A.W. will send in 
their applications at once. 

C. J. Krag, of Columbus, is hereby appointed 
Secretary (fro ¢em.), and D. E. Barnum, of 
Springfield, Treasurer (fro tem.), of the Ohio 
Division. 

All applications for membership in the League 
of American Wheeimen from residents of Ohio, 
and any inquiries concerning the Ohio State 
Division, should be addressed to C. J. Krag, 
Secretary fro ¢em., Columbus, Ohio. 

Fraternally, 
H. S. Livineston, Chief Consul. 
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INDEPENDENCE Day was celebrated in Man- 
chester to an unusual extent, a regatta, mili- 
tary and ‘‘ trades” parade, etc., being on the 
programme. In conncction with this was held 
a bicycle meet, to which all New Hampshire 
wheelmen were invited. We subjoin a report 
of this event, clipped from the Manchester 
Onion: — 

‘*THe Bicycle MEET. — The bicycle meet 
proved one of the most enjoyable features of the 
day’s observance, and was an affair not only 
pleasurable to the on-lookers, but a pronounced 
success in the estimation of all the out-of-town 
participants. In some quarters, though, there 
was some disappointment consequent upon a 
misapprehension of the term ‘ meet,’ which 
was construed to mean ‘ races.’ 

‘*The wheelmen began to arrive yesterday 
afternoon, Mr. C. H. Sanders riding from Fisher- 
ville in company with Messrs. A. R. II. Foss and 
George Foss, of Springfield, Mass., ex route 
to Foss’ beach, Rye. Seven men wheeled from 
Nashua yesterday in time for the antiques. The 
morning trains were nearly all Jate, which caused 
a disarrangement of the well-laid plans of the 
local club for the entertainment of their visitors. 
A large party, however, witnessed the regatta 
on the Merrimac. 

‘* Forty riders started in the parade from the 
Hotel Windsor at 11.45, and the route, as pub- 
lished in Zhe Union of yesterday, was adhered 
to with the addition of a delightful wheel through 
the grounds of Col. B. C. Dean, Hon. Moody 
Currier, and Hon. G. B. Chandler. A few mis- 
haps to some of the less experienced riders 
added a comical phase to the affair. Much in- 
terest was manifested at many points on the 
route, and one young man on a tall wheel was 
favored by a North-End lady with a handsome 
bouquet. 

‘* The order of parade was as follows : — 

“Commander, Capt. Wilkins, Manchester 
Bicycle Club. 

** Guests. 

“* Color-bearer — Bugler. 

“ Manchester Bicycle Club, ten men, under 
command of Lieutenant Moses Sheriff. 

** Unattached wheelmen from Keene, Weare, 
Pittsfield, Concord, Derry, and this city ; twelve 
men. 

‘* Penacook Wheel Club, Fisherville ; four men. 

“ Nashua Wheelmen ; ten men. 

“ One of the Nashua men rode a thirty-six- 
inch wheel, and next preceding him rode Division 
Treasurer Sanders on his fifty-eight-inch Jumbo, 
affording a siriking contrast.” 
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Programme of Springfield Meet. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club has perfected a 
grand three days’ camp, exhibition, and tourna- 
ment, to take place on Hampden Park, Septem- 
ber 18, 19, 20, 1883, to which wheelmen all over 
the world are cordially invited. The following 
list of prizes will be offered, all races being run 
under the rules of the L.A.W.:— 

One mile amateur, best two in three, of those 
who have never beaten 3.20, three prizes, valued 
$100. 

One-mile tricycle race for the championship of 
the United States, gold medal to first, valued 
$200. 

Twenty-mile horse v. bicycle race, for which 
Bertie Le Franc will ride twenty miles, using 
ten horses, against any four bicyclers, each 
changing every mile, for a purse of $500. 

Ten-mile bicycle race for the championship of 
the United States, gold medal, valued $300. 

One-mile ride and three prizes, 
valued $100 

Tug-of-war race, each club to have three men 
to enter, and the club receiving the highest 
number to be declared the winner, as follows: 
Should seven clubs enter, the first man in would 
count twenty-one, the second twenty, and so on 
There will be 


run race, 


for nine prizes, valued at $200. 
three each, first, second, and third prizes. 

One-half-mile dash, three prizes, valued $50. 

Twenty-mile race for the Columbia prize cup, 
valued $1,000. 

Ten-mile professional handicap race, open to 
all, for a purse of $500; $250 to the first, $150 
to the second, $75 to the third; $25 to the 
fourth. 

Twenty-mile race for the professional cham- 
pionship of the world. 
al will be offered as a memento of the event, and 
a purse of $1,000, divided as follows: $500 to 
the first, $300 to the second, $150 to the third, 
$50 to the fourth. 

Five-mile tricycle race, three prizes, valued 


A handsome gold med- 


$500. First prize a Victor Rotary tricycle, built 
especially for this event, and presented by the 
Overman Wheel Company. 


One-mile race without hands, three prizes, 
valued $100. 

Five-mile handicap bicycle race, three prizes, 
valued $150. 

Two-mile bicycle scratch race, three prizes, 
valued $100. 

Twenty-five-mile race for the championship 
of the United States, goid medal studded with 
diamonds and rubies, valued $500. A medal as 
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a memento to everyman completing the twenty- 
five miles. 

The inter-college contest, five miles, for a 
$500 trophy. 

A one-mile consolation race, 
valued $100. 

Two-mile handicap bicycle race, three prizes, 
valued $100. 

One-mile bicycle scratch race, three prizes, 
valued $100. 


five prizes, 


Ten-mile handicap race for amateurs, three 
prizes, valued $300. 

Two-mile race for Star bicycles only, three 
prizes, valued $100. 

Competitive club-drill, in clubs of eight, prizes 
valued at $200. First prize, a banner composed 
of the club colors, and a silver cup to each mem- 
ber. Second prize, a bicycle bugle. 

To the club having the largest attendance, C. 
W. Hutchins will present a gold-plated and 
etched bicycle bugle, valued $50. 

To the club having the largest number of men 
in the parade (except the Springfield Bicycle 
Club), and presenting the best appearance, a 
purse of $100 will be presented towards defray- 
ing expenses to the meet; $60 to the second; 
$40 to the third. 

To the individual wheelman coming the great- 
est distance, a purse of $25 will be presented 
toward defraying expenses ; second, $15; third, 
$10. 

Entries close Monday, September Io. 

Entries should be made to A. L. Fennessy, 
Secretary, Box 1,019, Springfield, Mass. 

Fees as follows, for amateurs : — 

All one-half and one-mile events, $1.00 each 
event. 

All two-mile events, $2.00 each event. 

All five, ten, and twenty-mile events, $5.00 
each event. 

For professionals : — 

Horse v. bicycle, $5.00. 

Ten and twenty miles, $10 each event. 

All American entries must be in the secre- 
tary’s hands September 10, sure. Foreign en- 
tries the 13th. Remember all entries will 
positively close on the above dates. All prizes 
not otherwise mentioned are divided as follows: 
Fifty per cent. to the first, thirty per cent. to 
the second, twenty per cent. to the third. All 
races must have at least four men to start, or 
the number of prizes will be reduced. 

P.S. A number of prominent riders were 
late in sending their entries last year, thinking 
that the usual custom of waiting a few days 
would answer. A word to the wise: The 
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Springfield Bicycle Club do as they advertise, 
and if you wish to enter, have your name in the 
secretary’s hands on or before September Io, 
1883. — Wheelman’s Gazette. 


THE Troy Bicycle Club, on Sept. 15th, leave 
Troy by cars for Eastend, Hoosac Tunnel, 
where they will mount and wheel to Springfield, 
Mass., to participate in the three days’ tourna- 
ment there Sept. 18, 19, and 20. Some of its 
members will strive for the amateur champion- 
ship cup, valued at $1,000. From Springfield 
the club will go to Boston, and probably to New- 
port and other resorts, returning by the same 
route, being absent about ten days. 


THE Troy Bicycle Club have furnished hand- 
some apartments in the basement of Music Hall, 
and justly claim that their quarters are excelled 
by those of few similar organizations in the 
country. There are a large wheel-room and 
parlor, divided by a handsomely designed oak 
railing, a commodious toilet-room, with baths, 
two large dressing-rooms, and a janitor’s room. 
The floors are all of Georgia pine, finished in 
shellac and varnished, and the ceilings are in 
The parlor is elegantly furnished 
tétes upholstered in 
figured brown silk with. crimson silk trimmings, 


hard finish. 
with ebony chairs and 


besides two elaborately wrought centre-tables, 
one in polished oak and the other in ebony with 
marble top. An upright piano graces one corner 
of the room, and walls are adorned with the 
portraits of famous wheelmen, and with tasteful 
engravings. In one of the dressing-rooms is a 
handsome and costly sideboard. 

The secretary writes us as follows : — 

‘*Our membership now numbers about sixty, 
forty of whom are active men. Our honorary 
roll includes several gentlemen who stand high 
in railroad circles, and who are, I am glad to 
say, not mere figure-heads, but workers for us ; 
the others are, of course, well-known citizens, 
including several D D.’s, etc. 

“We are a little over two months old, temper- 
ance to the backbone, as a club; and I can truly 
say, as far as I have been able to judge, a club 
of gentlemen. 

“I shall be happy to send you, from time to 
time, club news; 
from the Troy Bicycle Club is wanted, in the way 


and at any time if anything 


of statistics, etc., if you will kindly let me know 
I should be glad to send it to you. 
“ Yours, fraternally, 
“J. B. DEGOLYER. 
*"Taor, N.Y.” 
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WE have received the Constitutions and By- 
Laws of the Philadelphia and Cincinnati clubs. 
Both show great improvement over tlfose of 
former years. 


THE Citizens’ Club (New York) made a run 
down to Long Branch, N.J., July 31. They 
were entertained at the cottage of J. W. Curtis, 
one of the members. 


East BRIDGEWATER, July 16, 1883. 

GENTLEMEN : — Will you allow me space in 
your columns to correct a mistake that appeared 
in your last issue. 

You stated that “The East Bridgewater 
wheelmen, of Connecticut, participated in the 
L.A.W. parade in New York,” which is not a 
correct statement. 

The East Bridgewater wheelmen belong in 
East Bridgewater, Mass., and as every paper 
stated that we came from Connecticut, we feel 
that an injustice has been done us, and would 
like to see the mistake corrected in at least one 
account of the meet. 

Hoping that this will not reach you too late 
for the August number, I am, respectfully, 

C. C. WING. 


A CLUB was organized at Canton, O., July 20, 
F. W. Jay, President ; Charles S. Cook, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; M. P. Fry, Captain; Julius 
Weber, First Lieutenant. 

At the annual meeting of the Canandaigua 
Club, July 17, the following officers were elected : 
Dr. A. G. Coleman, President and Captain; A. 
W. Cruttenden, First Lieutenant; Chester 
Hayes, Second Lieutenant; M. S. Smith, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. Club uniform, dark 
green. 

A NEw club was organized in St. Louis, Mo., 
July to, called the ‘‘ Eclipse Wheelmen.” It 
numbers fifteen, ten of whom belong to the 
L.A.W. The membership is limited to twenty. 
The following officers were elected: Jno. Valle, 
President; William Bieburger, Vice-President ; 
Thomas Reynolds, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
R. E. Gardner, Captain; Frank Obear, First 
Lieutenant ;, Jno. Hatch, Second Lieutenant. 

Tue Lowell Bi. Club hold a hill-climbing con- 
test Aug. 1. The winner will be entitled to his 
choice of the prizes offered by Mr. Fred. A. 
Fielding, and will hold the club championship. 


A FINE road is being constructed from Chi- 
cago to Pullman. This will render access to 
the cinder path at Pullman much more conven- 
ient than heretofore. 
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Forty wheelmen in all, from various parts of 
the country, joined in the Chicago Club's Canada 
From all accounts they had a most enjoy- 
Wherever they went their appear- 
ancs was by large and enthusiastic 
crowds cf hospitable citizens. They were con- 
tinually being offered refreshments on the way, 
most frequently milk, and it is said that the 


tour. 
able time. 
hailed 


giver felt offended, ia case his generous offer was 
not accepted to the fullest extent. The trip has 
given an immense boom to wheeling all through 
Canada. 
the run will 


A superbly illustrated description of 
be given in THE WHEELMAN 
shortly. 


Mr. W. B. SHATTUCK, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
has donated to the Madisonville Bi. Club, fora 
period of six years, a portion of his lawn large 
enough to build a five-lap track on. A club- 
house will be built on the ground and a cinder- 
path constructed. 


AN association has been formed under the 
title of the Madisonville Bicycle Club Track 
Association, with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. L. Shattuc; Captain, W. W. Pea- 
body, Jr.; Guide and Sub-Captain, F. M. 
Shattuc; Secretary, Charles Jones ; Treasurer, 
W. RK. Rogers. The Directors W. B. 
Shattuc, W. W. Peabody, W. R. Rogers, 
James White, H. Conkling, and Mr. Simmons. 
The membership of the club includes all the 


are: 


above, together with Messrs. Clarence Smith, 
Edgar Smith, W. F. Bacon, Frank Ludlow, 
Claude Rogers, Arthur Metcalfe, and George 
Stone. 


WE have received a combined invitation and 
programme of the San Francisco Bi. Club’s 
special run, which was held July 15. The 
Oakland Li. Club were their guests for the day. 
It is printed on a blue-tint card-board, and has 
a fine steel engraving of a bicycler, by John A. 
Lowell & Co., for a frontispiece. 


East ROCHESTER, N.H., July 7, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN: — I pushed my wheel (51-inch 
Star) up Mt. Washington, to Summit House, 
and rode it all the way down, July 16. I am 
the first to ascend the mountain with a bicycle, 
and ride down. Don't think it would be possi- 
ble to do it oa an ordinary; the grade is so 
sharp that one could not keep on his wheel. 
I lamed my hand and arm holding brake, so 
it is hard for me to write. 
Yours respectfully, 
E. H. Corson. 


NE Ws. 


AT the last meeting of the Albion Bi. Club 
the following officers were elected : — 

President, Clark N. Cady; Secretary ard 
Treasurer, Chas. K. Bliss; Captain, Ed. F. 
Woodcock. The uniform adopted at the same 
meeting consists of dark-green shirt, pants, and 
stockings, with a white duck helmet, and white 
belt. 

The club at present numbers ten, but has 
prospects of increasing this season. 


THE Marshall Bi. Club hold races in connec- 
tion with the Michigan State Fireman’s Tour- 
nament, Aug. 15. The races are open to all 
amateurs of the State of Michigan, and will be 
held under the sanction of the L.A.W. 


THE races of the Columbus Club took place 
on the roth, at Recreation park. Knoderer 
won the three-mile race, with McCune a good 
second. Neil took the half-mile in 
Tress won the mile in 4.01, with Fisher close 
up. The two-fifths mile, hurdle race, was won 
by McCune in 3.50. Krumm took the 109-yard 
slow race in 3.47. The judges were W. R. 
Kinnear, Newton Anderson, and Ed. McColm. 
Starter, W. H. Miller. Timer, C. J. Krag. 
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1.524. 


THE Salt Lake Bi. Club held a five mile race 
for a $50 gold, and a $25 silver medal on July 


24, in connection with other athletic sports. 


FRED. WESTBROOK, of Bradford, Can., won 
all the open races at Rochester (N.Y.), July 
4th. 


THE First Annual Bicycle and Band Tourna- 
ment of 1883 is to be held at the Fair Grounds 
in Medin:, Ohio, Friday, Aug. 17, 1883, by 
the Medina Bicycle Club, with the sanction of 
the L.A.W. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all amateur 
wheelmen by the Medina wheelmen. 


PROGRAMME. 


9 A.M., Parade of Bands and Wheelmen; 10 
A.M., Ride tothe grounds ; 11 A.M., Trial heats 
for races ; 12 M., Dinner; 1 P.M., Races. 

List of Prizes. 1. One-half mile race, single 
heat. First prize, cradle spring; second prize, 
Acme stand. 2. Three-mile race, single heat. 
First prize, long-distance saddle; second prize, 
Hub lamp. 3. Five-mile race, single heat. 
First prize, pair ball-bearing pedals, presented 
by Davis & Hunt, Cleveland, O.; second prize, 
Acme stand. 4. Slow race, 100 yards. First 
prize, duplex whistle ; second prize, bundle-car- 
rier. 5. One-mile race, three heats. First 
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prize, half-nickel Expert Columbia Bicycle, size 
to fit second prize, cyclometer. 6. 
Consolation race, one mile. First prize, M.1.P. 
bag ; second prize, bundle-carrier. 

A Hill & Tolman Alarm will be given to the 


winner; 


best fancy-rider. 

Rules. — These races to be run by L.A.W. 
racing rules, and entries positively closed at II 
A M. of the day of the races. 

No changes allowed after entries have closed. 
Winners of a race, with the exception of the 
slow race, are barred from other races. 

Entries should be made as soon as possible to 
the race committee: C. J. Chase, Frank Heath, 
B. F. Hobart, or to Blake Hendrickson, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


THE 
ranging for a 


1883, at the Pleasure park, at 2 P.M., to ama- 


Berkshire County Wheelmen are ar- 


series of races, for August 15, 


teurs only, and under permission and rules of 
the L.A. W. 
be expended in prizes, consisting of Bi. sundries 


About two hundred dollars will 


orders given on Pope’s local agent, so that the 
winner can make a collection of the article he 
wishes. 

Half mile, rst prize, valued $10, 2d, $5 ; two 
miles, Ist prize, valued $15, 2d, $10; one-fourth 
2d, $3; five miles, 


mile, 1st prize, valued $5, 


$ 
1st prize, valued $20, 2d, $10, 3d, $5 ; hundred 
yds. slow, Ist prize, valued $7, 2d, $3; twenty 
fancy 


miles, Ist prize, valued $30, 2d, $15; 
riding, Ist prize, valued $10; one mile consol- 
ation race, $10. 

We also think of having a race for unattached 
boys, and possibly a medal to county residents, 
to be won three years before the property of 
holder. 

Yours respectfully, 


Ras. Lex Ph, Se 


English Notes. 


OVER 12,000 people witnessed the races of the 
Speedwell Bi. Club at Acton. The races were 
as follows :— 


One-mile handicap: won by H. H. Smith 
(35 yards). Time, 2.463. 

One-mile novices’ scratch race: won by T. 
Time, 3.072. 

One-mile tricycle handicap: 
Sturmey (135 yards). Time, 3.09%. 

Two-mile members’ handicap: won by J. W. 
Bland (230 yards). Time, 5.502. 
scratch: won by A. C. Austin. 


Richards. 


won by H. 


Ten-mile 
Time, 33-502. 


6 
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Three-mile handicap: won by T. Whitehouse, 
(100 yards). Time, 8.453. 


THE annual races of the Newcastle T.B.C. 
were held at Newcastle, June 30, and July 2. 

The one-mile bicycle handicap fell to J. R. 
Siddle (100 yards). Time, 2.584. 

The one-mile tricycle handicap was won by 
G. M. Young (25 yards). Time, 3.43. 

The five-mile amateur championship of the 
north, for a sterling silver cup, value, $150, to 
be won twice in succession or three times in all, 
was won by T. D. Oliver, who won it last year 
when it was new, and, consequently, owns it 
Time, 16.433. 

The half-miie bicycle handicap was taken by 
A. O. Challoner (15 yards). Time, 1.294. 


now. 


THE National ‘Cyclists Union Championship 
races were held at Acton Lower Grounds, July 
7- F. Sutton won the five-mile bicyle race in 
16.422. The last lap (501 yards) was run in 
44} seconds. Liles won the one-mile tricycle 
race in 3.18}. 


THE L.T.C. 24-hours road ride took place on 
the Brighton road, near Caterham Junction, 
July 5. There were about 70 starters. It was 
undoubtedly one of the most important and in- 
teresting events in connection with tricycling 
ever seen. The start was made at a few minutes 
after midnight. Those who made 1oo 
were entitled to bronze medals. 
150 to silver enamelled; 175 to gokl; 200 to 
gold enamelled. 
was the reward. Below are the names of the 
four who made over 200 miles, together with 
their times and the number of miles covered : — 


miles 
125 to silver ; 


Beyond this point honor alone 


Name, Miles. 

S055 « « * 
Vesey . + « g BRE s « . 33m. 
Gosset . s « » SRF a w . 42m. 
Miwon. 1. « ss 6 SOEE s+ + 628K. 29m. 


Time. 


Marriott o* @ . 50m. 


Two ‘ Facile” riders, S. Lee and J. W. M. 
Browne, who started with the tricyclists with 
the intention of beating record, were by no 
means successful. The former sustained a bad 
fall, while Browne got no further than Guildford 
(192 miles). 


On Saturday, July 14th, another race for the 
20-mile professional championship was run on 
the Belgrave Road Grounds. Wood wonia th. 
2m. 40s. The last mile was made in 2m. 49s. 
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Below is the score by 
the leading man:— 


miles, with the name of 


Miles. 


Miles. h. m. s. Leader. 
3 0. Lees Tt «035 26 . Lees 
of. = 2 .6go2e. * 
ig i oO 403i. 
” 14 .04437. * 
ich) 15 -04744. “ 
. Howell | 16 . 0 50 46 . Howell 
s | 17 .05345 “ 
mB .o5045. * 
| 19 .o5951. ** 
| 20 . 1 240. Wood 


been run for upon five 


- mi 8 Leader. 
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oO 
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The trophy has now 
occasions, the results of 


as follows :— 


the various races being 


1$S2. Winner. h. 
Aug. 21, C. R. Garrard, Uxbridge, . 1 
Oct. 7, R. Howell, Wolverhampton, 1 2 


5 


55 

188; 
April 14, R. Howell, Wolverhampton, 1 5 
June 9, F. Wood, Leicester,. . .1 
July 14, 6 66 perc ee 


THE Oxonian B. & T. club roo-mile road 
race, for club championship and gold medal, 
came off July 16. Palmer won in gh. rom. He 
made the half-distance in 4h. 24m. 


o} 
6 46} 
2 40 


THE LIVERPOOL ’CYCLE BUGLERS. — A 
meeting of buglers attached to the various ’cycle 
clubs of Liverpool and district was held on July 
g, at the Liverpool Gymnasium, to discuss the 
desirability of forming themselves into a distinct 
club. Most of the leading local clubs were rep- 
resented, and Mr. Geo. E. Young presided. 
Resolutions were passed bearing upon the con- 
struction of the corps; and, after considerable 
discussion, it was resolved to call it the ‘* Liver- 
pool ’Cycle Buglers’ Club,” its object being the 
mutual practise and training of ’cycle buglers» 
and to establish a code of bugle-calls, in order 
to facilitate ’cycling drill in the district. 


M. J. LowNDEs (tricycler) recently made one 
mile in 3 minutes and § seconds ; five miles in 16 
minutes Ig seconds; and ten milesin 32 minutes 
332 The best previous records 
were: One mile, 3 minutes 11 seconds; five 
miles, 16 minutes 244 seconds; ten miles, 34 
minutes 3 seconds. 


seconds. 


THE ten-mile professional championship of 
England was run on the County Cricket Ground, 
Leicester, July 7. The first 
second, $25; third, $10; fourth, 


prize was $60; 
$5. It was 
won by Wood, Howellsecond. Lees and James 


% fe? *. - 
couldn't finish on account of the crowd rushing 


over the track. Time, 36.012. 


NEWS. 


THE one-hundred mile bicycle match be- 
tween Lowndes, of Coventry, and A. Nixon, of 
London, B.C., was decided June 25, at the 
Crystal Palace. At fifty two miles Lowndes 
had two miles and one lap to the good; but 
here his driving-wheel broke, and he was 
thrown violently, hurting his limbs. Nixon 
finished the journey in 7h. 23m. Sos. 


A. THOMPSON made two records at the Brix- 
ton Ramblers’ Sports, on Saturday, June 30, 
viz., the record for a starting quarter, 403s., as 
against 4Is., which was Cortis’ record, and, 
after tying with Cortis’ performance, he cut 
the record for the which stood at 
Im. 20s., by covering that distance in his heat 
in Im. Igfs. 


half-mile, 


THE races in connection with the Bristol 
meet, on the 28th ult., consisted of one and five 
mile open handicaps, a two-mile tricycle handi- 
cap, and a three-mile bicycle handicap, confined 
to members of the N.C.U. All prizes are 
guaranteed of the full value, and first prizes 
will be engraved with the particulars of the 
meeting, which is under the management of 
the Bristol Local Centre. 


THE Oxford B.C. had a race meeting at the 
University Ground, on July 11. There were 
a five-mile bicycle handicap and a two-mile 
tricycle handicap, open to all amateurs. 


A FEATURE OF BICYCLING IN ENGLAND. — 
One of the features of bicycle racing in England 
has been the superior magnificence of the prizes 
over those usually given for athletic contests. 
America seems to be following this lead, fora 
cup valued at £200 has just been given for com- 
petition among amateur bicyclists of America at 
twenty miles. It is not surprising to learn that 
the trophy is the present of a ‘‘ manufacturing 
company,” doubtless emulative of the medicine 
company’s magnificent sculling prizes of £1,000 
a few years back. America has before now seen 
valuable prizes for athletics, for Mr. D. E. Bowie, 
a member of the lacrosse team now in England, 
in 1873 won the Gordon Bennett cup, valued at 
£100, in a two-mile race against the representa- 
tives of United States colleges, Mr. Bowie be- 
ing then of McGill College, Montreal. — London 
World. 

America does not “follow this lead.” She 
takes the lead. It is a noticeable fact that our 
prizes have always been more valuable than 
those given in England. 
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ON Saturday, July 15, the one-mile bicycle 
and ten-mile tricycle championship races of the 
National ’Cyclists’ Union were run on the Crys- 
tal Park track. It rained shortly before the 
start, and once during the races. 

One-Mile Bicycle Championship. —H. W. 
Gaskell won the third heat in the first round in 
the first and final heats in the second 
round in 2.502 and 2.552, 


9.29) 
2-522, 


respectively, thereby 
securing the title of one-mile amateur champion. 
The fastest time of the day was made in the 
first heat, by A. Thompson, being 2.464. T. 


D. Oliver was only six inches behind him. 

Ten-Mile Bicycle Championship. — First and 
final heats, C. E. Liles; time, 40.50! and 35.003, 
respectively. Second heat, M. J. Lowndes ; 
time, 36.15. Lowndes led in the final heat up 
to the middle of the last lap, when, being seized 
with cramps, he was forced to retire. Liles won 
the championship. 


Tue third annual races of the Edinburgh 
University Bicycle Club were held at Powder- 
hall Grounds, on June 30. 
toward the close. 
mile records 


A heavy rain set in 
The Scotch one and three- 
were broken. In the one-mile 
handicap, T. Haddon (too yards) won in 2.53}. 
The two-mile Inter-Club Championship, for the 
University Challenge Cup, was won by Hine of 
the E.U.B.C. Time, 6.524. The two-mile 
bicycle handicap (confined to members of the 
E.U.B.C.) was won by A. C. Roberts (220 
yards). Time, 6.04. J. R. Forsyth (100 yards) 
won the two-mile tricycle handicap. Time, 7.21. 
The three-mile handicap (open) was won by D. 
W. Laing (scratch). Time, 9.02. 
only a few inches behind. 


Hine was 
C. S. Patterson won 
the one-mile tricycle race for novices. Time, 
3-49. The last was a combinationrace. (Walk 
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one lap, run one lap, ride one lap), won by 
Whitelaw. Time, 4.02. 


In the one-mile handicap tricycle race (open) 
at Wisbeck, July 4, G. A. Beales (go yards) 
won, with H. Sturmey (25 yards) second. Time, 
3-48. 

Races at Agen, France. 

The Agen races were a marked success. 
More than 10,000 people witnessed the exciting 
events. The track is 
best in France. 
of the events : — 

One-and-a-half mile Club Race. — Duffan first, 
in 4.16. 

Race for Southern France. — Teissier, first; 
Krell, second ; Wills, third. 

Grand International.— Medinger, Paris, first; 
Terront, Paris, second ; Wood, Leicester, Eng., 
third. Distance, about six miles. 

Tricycle [nternational. — Gerrard, Coventry, 
first. 

Championship of France. — Medinger, first; 
Lemont, second. Distance, 6} miles. 

Trick Riding Competition. —Jules Terront, 
first; Chas. Terront and C. Gerrard, equal for 
second prize. 

Handicap. — Knowles (700 yards), first. Dis- 
tance, about 4 miles. 


accounted the second 
We append a brief summary 


SECOND DAY. 

Tricycle Race. — Gerrard first. 

Long-Distance Race.— Medinger first ; Wood 
second; Terront third. Distance, 56 miles. 
Time, 3h. 13m. 3s. 

Course a’ Honneur. — Wood first. 


THE bicycle has been introduced into China, 
to the great astonishment of the natives, who 
think it goes with a spring. 


i ee 


BOOK NOTICES. 


French Lyrics. 
SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
THE name of its author is a sufficient voucher for 
the taste and discrimination used in the compilation of 


this little book. 
ard minute information, correct judgment, and warm 


It bears the stamp of the same wide 


enthusiasm that mark Saintsbury’s “ Short History of 
The charming essay that pref- 
The writer 


claims that even in modern times French lyric poetry 


French Literature.” 
aces the selections is of critical value. 


occasionally reaches the highest point of excellence, 
and certainly no selection in the volume before us 


would lead the reader to think it had ever declined 
from its loftiest attainment. All the verses here sing 
themselves into the heart of the reader. 
has been admitted whose lyrical form would not bear 


the strictest tests; sonnets have been excluded, with 


No poem 


all purely iambic poetry, except lyrical tercets and 
quatrains. At the same time Mr. Saintsbury admits 
that perfection of lyrical form is comparatively rare 
among modern French poets, and accounts for the 
fact, not by any defect in the national genius, but by 
the monotonous cadence of the language in its mod- 
ern pronunciation, which excludes dactyls and ana- 
pests, confines poets to the use of the iambics, and 
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renders impossible the “regular irregularity ... 
which Euterpe loves.” This monotony of sound is 
the result of the prevalence, since the Renaissance 
of the Alexandrine, a measure fatal to lyrical effect, 
but, as our author says, “ more suited than any other 
to the drimatic work which was gaining more and 
more of public favor.” It has, however, even ap- 
peared to us that the inflexibility and monotony of the 
French accent render it seriously defective for all 
metrical composition, even for dramatic poetry. The 
unchanging position of the cesura in the Alexan- 
drine, and the invariable pause in the thought at the 
end of the line, render the works of the classical 
dramatists insufferably tiresome to the ear of an 
But this was the case only after the 
language had come under the moulding and restrict- 


English reader. 
ive influence of the classical period. In no tongue 
can anything be found sweeter and of more varied mu- 
sic than the French dad/ades, rondeaux, and pastour- 
elles, with their enchanting refrains and devices of 
form; while the more irrepressible because of its 
bondage arises the genius of moderns who have 
given us such songs as “‘The Falling Stars” of Bé- 
ranger, or the “ Gastibelza” of Victor Hugo, with its 
weird refrain of — 
** The wind that comes across the mountain top 
Will drive me mad!” 

The author distinguishes “three great periods of 
flourishing in French lyric; that of the romances 
and pastourelles and of the earlier da//ades and ron- 
deaux, a period of fresh and graceful emotion and 
varied (sometimes half-articulate) music; the period 
of the Renaissance, one of a singular mixture of 
ardent and somewhat sensual passion, with extreme 
fertility in rhythmical invention and skilful adjust- 
ment of classical color; and that of the present day, 
when large and vague aspirations, and the other 
symptoms of the maladie du siecle, with historical ret- 
rospects of picturesque antiquity, form the substance, 
while the formis singularly various and at the same 
time singularly perfect. These three periods are 
represented here, it is believe, fully and fairly.” 

It is impossible to render by translation the music 
and the pictorial charm of these lyrics. 


LES ETOILES QUI FILENT. 


Berger, tu dis que notre étoile 
Régle nos jours et brille aux cieux. 
— Oui, monenfant; mais dans sou voile 
La nuit la dérobe 4 nos yeux. 
— Berger, sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire ou te croit le secret: 
Quelle est cette étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait? 


— Mon enfant, un mortel expire; 
Son étoile tombe a l’instant. 
Entre amis que la joie inspire, 
Celui-ci buvait en chantant. 
Heureux, il s’endort immobile 
Auprés du v in qu’ il célébrait. 

— Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait. 
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— C’est celle d’un puissant monarque!... 
Va, mon fils, garde ta candeur. 
Et que ton étoile ne marque 
Par I’éclat ni par la grandeur. 
Si tu brillais sans étre utile 
A ton dernier jour on dirait: 
Ce n’est qu’ une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait. 


THE FALLING STARS. 

Thou tell’st me,. Shepherd, that our star 
Rules life for us and lights the skies. 

—Oh, yes, my child; but in her vail 
The night conceals it from our eyes. 

— To read, O Shepherd, the calm blue 
Men say thou dost possess the art; 
Pray tell, what is that star that falls, 
That shoots, and fails, and disappears? 


— My child, a mortal’s life expires; 
And on that instant falls his star. 
Among his friends whom mirth inspires 
That man was drinking while he sang. 
Happy, he yields to endless sleep 
Before the wine he celebrates. 

— Behold another star that falls, 
That shoots, and falls, and disappears. 


— That is a mighty monarch’s star! .... 
Keep thou, my son, thy spirit pure. 
Take care that thy star be not bright 
With fame or glare of worldly state. 
If thou should’st shine with useless light, 
At thy last hour all men would say: 
Tis nothing but a falling star, — 
A star that falls and disappears. 


The form of the volume (one of Appleton’s parch- 
ment series) is dainty and choice enough to corre- 
spond with contents as inviting as these verses. 


Underground Russia! 

Is a series of sketches illustrating the - different 
phases of Nihilism in Russia, and describing the 
character and operations of some of the most promi- 
nent Nihilists. It is written by a Nihilist, and bears 
the stamp of being a truthful account of actual occur- 
rences. Although written by a revolutionist it proba- 
bly comes nearer to giving the true state of the revolu- 
tionary movement than any work to which we have 
access; for such is the restraint imposed by the law 
upon the press that it dares not say anything that 
the government disapproves of, and foreign travellers 
are never able to get at the bottom facts. ‘The only 
way, therefore, in which the revolutionists can fairly 
present their side of the case is to operate through 
the press of outside nations. This Stepniak has 
attempted to do. 

The book is peculiar. It might almost be called 
an anomaly. One hardly knows whether to look 
upon it as history or romance. In either case the 
book is one of intense interest, and no one interested 


1 Underground Russia; Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life. By Stepniak, formerly editor of 
Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by 
Peter Lavroff. Translated from tie Italian. 1 vol., 12mo0, 
$1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1833. 
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in the revolutionary agitations in Russia and else- 
where should fail to read it. 


‘* READING of Books” ! is, in some respects, a book 
to be commended. It has this advantage over other 
well-known books on this same subject, that it con- 
tains all the recent books of value. The chapter on 
biography is admirable, so are those which follow on 
history and travel. When he touches upon the sub- 
ject of fiction, Mr. Thwing enters a field in which 
there is a wide difference of opinion, even among 
Perhaps 
it is for this reason that he has omitted many books 
Many would take 
exception to his chapter on poetry, and it will be news 


the people of finest education and tastes. 
that would seem to belong there. 


to learn that sensuousness is necessary to poetry of the 
first rank, as he would seem to say on page 79, in 
speaking of Keats. His veneration of the English, 
and distrust of American poets, leads him into the 
error of regarding the latter as being unworthy of 
recommendation, — only two living poets, Tennyson 
and Browning, being mentioned. The chapter on 
religious books is probably the fullest and best of all. 
Those on books of literature, language, philosophy, 
science, and the fine arts, books for children, and 
forming a library, are all good. The value of the 
book is greatly added to by an appendix, containing 
a classified list of books. 


“Times of Battle and Rest ” ? is the second of the 
volume of the English version of Professor Topelius’ 


’ 


Swedish “ Surgeon Stories.” Those who have read 
the first volume will find this one even more interest- 
The other carried us through the times of 
Gustaf Adolf, and this beginning where the other 
left off, carries us through to the close of the 
reign of Charles XI. The book is divided into three 
parts, the first of which describes the reign of the 
dark and stormy Charles X. and the Swedish con- 


ing. 


quests in Poland and Denmark; the second part be- 
gins with the reign of Charles XI., and describes with 
terrible vividness the persecution of those believed 
to be infected by witchcraft; the third part deals with 
the close of the reign of Charles XI. Professor 
Topelius is a forcible dramatic writer, and is justly 
venerated by all who have read his works. 


King’s Dictionary of Boston. * 

Mr. KING has added another to his list of books on 
Boston. To quote from the prefatory note: “The 
effort has been, not to prepare a guide-book simply, nor 
yet a handbook conveniently arranged, but to fur- 


1The Reading of Books; its Pleasures, Profits, and 


Perils. By Cnarles F. Thwing, author of “ American 
Colleges: Their Students and Work.” Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 


2The Surgeon’s Stories; Times of Battle and of Rest. 
By Z. Topelius. Translated from the original Swedish. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 1883. 

3 King’s Dictionary of Boston. By Edward M. Bacon. 
With an Historical Introduction by George E. Ellis, D.D. 
Moses King, Publisher, Cambridge, Mass. 1883. 
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nish as complete information as is possible of all that 
goes to make the Boston of to-day, —a gaile-book, 
handbook, and condensed history of the city, its 
noteworthy institutions, its many organizations, — 
charitable, benevolent, literary and social; its re- 
ligious denominations, and churches; and its varied 
and most interesting features, all in one compact 
volume. 

To say that the effort has been entirely successful 
is but to express feebly one’s satisfaction on its pe- 
rusal. It is replete with desirable and valuable infor- 
It is all that it claims to be, and is almost 
as necessary as the directory itself. 

Both the editor and publisher will thankfully re- 
ceive corrections and suggestions for improvements, 
as they intend to makc it a standard work, and revise 
it from time to time. 


mation. 


Gettysburg to the Rapidan.' 


GENERAL HuMPHREY’s original intention was to 
include this book in Vol. XII. of his campaigns of 
the Civil War (that volume dealing with the cam- 
paign in Virginia in 1864-5), but, owing to the bulk 
of that volume, it was excluded, and is now published 
separately. It is hardly satisfactory, owing to its ex- 
treme brevity. On this point Gen. Humphrey pleads 
lack of time to make alterations, and presumbly, elu- 
The style is clear, simple, and direct, and 
some excellent maps, which aid greatly in understand - 


cidations. 


ing the situations, accompanying the text. 


’Cyclst’s Touring Club Handbook and Guide. 


WE have received from the Secretary of the C.T.C. 
the above book. It contains a list of officers; rules 
and regulations; hotel rates in England, Scotland, 
France, and America; Railway rates in England; list 
of chief consuls, and map showing chief consulates, 
with boundaries, and a vast amount of other valuable 
information regarding thisenormous Association. It 
is neat and compact, and can easily be carried in the 
Every member of the C.T.C. should have a 
copy. Itcan be obtained of E. R. Shipton, secretary 
and editor of the Monthly Gazette, at the chief offices 
of the club, 139 and 140, Fleet street, London, E.C. 


pocket. 


Minor Notices. 


“Sonos of the Bicycle Tourist” is a little 14-page 
book, bound in paper, by Angus S. Hibbard, the 
singing wheelman of Milwaukee. Several of these 
appeared in THE WHEELMAN. To speak of their 
merits to readers of THE WHEELMAN is unneces- 
sary, since to them they are well known, and to 
others than wheelmen they possess no interest. 
It is printed by Symes, Swain, & Co., Milwaukee. 

1 Gettysburg to the Rapidan: The Army of the Potomac. 


July, 1853, to April, 1864. By A. A. Humphreys. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 15853. 
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** SuccessFuL Men of To-day.” (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York.) There are many ways of making books, 
and many reasons urged for making them; but the 
manner in which this book was made is certainly de- 
cidedly novel, and the reason for its existence rather 
obscure. The author has gathered “ facts and opin- 
ions in regard to the causes of success and failure 
from a large number of the prominent men of to- 
day,” ‘‘ harvesting these golden statistics from the 
fields of ripe experience,” using, ‘‘ as a reaper, printed 
circulars.” Poor portraits of a number of these 
prominent men are given, among which we look in 
vain for Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, or Russell Sage. 


* A Book about Roses,” by S. Reynolds Hole (W. 
S. Gottsberger, New York, publisher), is an excellent 
little treatise on roses. It is necessary to the lady who 
wants to be successful in cultivating her roses, and to 
the exhibitor it is indispensable. It contains lists of 
select roses, which are complete up to date, and form 
If it 


were not for frequent digressions from the subject on 


one of the most valuable features of the book. 


hand, and a too free use of foreign phrases, the book 
would be without an objection. 


* NATURE Studies” (Standard Library 91, Funk 
& Wagnalls) is a number of essays by Grant Allen, 
Wilson, Edward Clodd, and Richard A. 


They originally appeared in Axnozwledge, 


Andrew 
Proctor. 
of which Mr. Proctor was editor. From the same 
publishers is ‘‘India; What Can It Teach Us?” 
(Standard Library 92.) It is 
delivered before the University of Cambridge, and is 


a course of lectures 


from the pen of the well-known and versatile Max 
Miiller. 


Vo.LuME I., Number 1, of “ Topics of the Time: 
A Series of Representative Essays on Questions of 
the Day,” contains eight admirable essays on subjects 
of living interest by well-known European writers. 
The series is edited by T. Munson Coan, and is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
twelve volumes, in cloth, $6.00; in paper, $2.50. 


Subscriptions for 


Recent Fiction. 


‘* TiGER-LILy and other stories ** (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) is an admirable collection. There are five 
of them in all, and each seems, if possible, more in- 
teresting than the preceding one. Mrs. Schayer isa 
master-hand at portrayal of character, and in “ Tiger- 
Lily” she selected a field that gave ample scope to 
The book itself is in keeping with its 
contents, and is neatly bound and well printed. 


her powers. 


“THOsE Pretty St. George Girls” (T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Phila.) is a “romance of English High 
Life.” 
cately but piquantly carried on in fashionable and 
aristocratic society.” 


“The whole novel flavors of flirtation deli- 


It abounds in romantic names, 
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situations, and incidents, and is full of sentimental 
speeches. “ Lady readers” will no doubt “be de- 
lighted with it, for a more thorough exposition of the 
little secrets, vanities, and weaknesses of the softer 
sex would be difficult to find.” At the last the hero 
and heroine stand in “ the sunlight together,” and so 
much are their hearts warmed by it that all humanity 
is.included in their silent song of praise. 


“ LittLE Brown Top” (D. Lothrop & Co.) is a 
book intended for juvenile readers. It is printed in 
clear, large type, with plenty. of space between the 
lines, has a handsome cover, is very attractive in ap- 
The 
author, Mr. E. A. Rand, is one of the best of our 
juvenile story writers; and his works, in addition to 


pearance, and reads even better than it looks. 


the interest they possess, always leave a good im- 
pression. 


“A TRAGEDY in the Imperial Harem at Constanti- 
nople ” is the title of a book published by William S. 
Gottsberger, New York. the 
scenes and situations are well chosen; the descrip- 


It is well written; 


tions are vivid; the interest is concentrated, and a 
vigorous style, which maintained 
The are above the 
average, and it is to be regretted that she was so in- 


never lags, is 


throughout. author’s abilities 


judicious as to select such a subject. The tendency 
of the book is to debase, and such literature, however 
true to life, can never be commendable. It is trans- 
lated from the French of Leila Hanoum by General 
E. R. Colston. 


* Lov¥’s ” “ Lord Beresford and other tales,” by the 
author of “ Phyllis,” etc., is a collection of very in- 
teresting short stories of which the first-named is the 
It is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


and affords a very pleasant way of whiling away a 


longest. 


hot afternoon. 


“Farry Gold” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) formerly 
appeared as a serial in Lippincott’s Magazine. It 
is printed from the same plates, and is bound in 
paper. It deals with a wealthy, self-made man, who 
disgusts the reader with his low breeding and vul- 
garity, and who stands out in strong contrast with the 
heroine who accepts her sudden wealth with quiet 
dignity. It is a bright little story and quite enter- 
taining. The engravings are not at all uniform in 
merit, some being excellent, while others are exe- 


crable. 


“Her Sailor Love,” by Katharine S. McQuoid 
(G. P. Putnam’s & Sons), is a very long and not ex- 
tremely interesting novel. It is divided into eight 
books, which is, in some degree, responsible for its 
interminable length and dryness. 


“XYZ,” a detective story, by Anna Katharine 
Green (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a story full of 
thrilling incidents and blood-curdling situations; but 
ends happily, as every one expects. 























MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
Abbot enn for Young Ladies, 


rh training in essential studies, with supcrior 
art, music, painting, clocuti m, and modern 
of Frenc and German forming separate 
teachers, with the general conversa- 
a beautiful location, a pleasant 

The fifty-fitth year 
information and ad- 
McKEEN, Principal, 


Offers thoroug 
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1 in those languages; 
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ns on Thursday, Sept. 6th. For 
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WESTERN 107 COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


BICYCLES, TRICYCLES 


AND 


VELOCIPEDES. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


WE we Me RN TOY COMPANY, 
5 N. Wells St., Chicage, ‘m. 





Pe COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
send for the PorpE MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
vue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
chief depots of the Company with: assortment on hand. 


ire pine, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Fish Tackle, Tri- 
s, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
tes from 65 ce , Cutlery, Archery, Base Balls and 
Catalogues ce. Subscriptions to THE WHEEL- 

N taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


B. KITTREDGE & CO. 


A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Made in 1879, 
the President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, and Captain 
| }. SHARD, Jr., of the SUFFOLK BICYCLE 
CLUB OF Boston, Mass. 
th an appendix giving information on the use of 

Bicycle, both Europe and the United States. 
) four maps and seventeen illustrations. 

For sale by THE WHEELMAN, 





Price, $2.00. 
“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER,” 

By Cuas. E. PRatt. 
comprehensive work on the History, 
nd Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 

ner, the expert, and any who are interested in 

ycle in any way It covers’ the entire field and 

interests of the wheel in all its relations. 
ound in Jeather- 
PHE WHEELMAN. 


Manufac- 


» hundred and sixty-one puges, 


Price, 50 cents, and for sale by 


AGENTS FOR 


BICYCLES AND TIE WIHEELMAN. 


Name and Address. 


Adrian, Mich., A. B. Mumford. 

Albany, N. Y., W. G. Paddock, 60 State Street. 
Baltimore, Md., S. T. Clark & Co., Franklin Building. 
Buffalo, N. Y., J. II. Isham, 14 E. Seneca Street. 
Chicago, Ill., John Wilkinson Co.,63 & 7a Wabash av 
Cincinnati, O., B. Kittredge & Co., 166 Main Street. 
Cleveland, O., Davis & ILunt, 147 Oftario Street. 
Columbus, O., C. J. Krag, 7 S. High Street. 

Dayton, O., Gump Bros., 34 N. Main Street. 
Detroit, Mich., T.B. Rayl & Co., 112, 
E. Saginaw, Mich., H. 1. Shaw. 
Elmira, N. Y., W. II. Longstreet. 
I'remont, Ohio, Frank IP. Miller. 
Iludson, N. Y., Il. R. Bryan. 
Martin Rudy, 9 E. 
Frank P. Scearce. 


Town and State. 


114 Woodward av 


Lancaster, Penn., King Street. 
Lexington, Ky., 
Ilorace Beddo, 140 4th ave. 
A. IT. Cathcart. 


Gilman Bros. 


Louisville, Ky., 
Marshall, Mich., 
Nashua, N. IT. 
New Milford, Pa., H{. M. Ilayden. 
New York, N. Y., —_ Elliott Mason, 214 E. 34 Street., 
Peoria, Il., G. W. Rouse & Son, 
H. B. Mart, $11 Arch Street. 
-- L. Atwood, 7 North Street. 

- 4. Jan —_ 201 Middle Strect. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsficld, Mass., 
Portiand, Maine, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Salt Lake C’y, Utal 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Sidney, ¢ 
Springfield, O 


Barnes & nar 

Osborne & Alexander, 62S Market St 
W..C. Johnston, 110 Main Strect. 

A. M. Crothers. 
St. Louis, Mo., Richard Garvey, 
Scranton, Pa., A. J. Koip. 
Sherman, N. Y., Eugene Card. 
Silver Creck, N. Y., O. A. Vairchild. 
J. Van Epps. 
Fred. P. Edmans, 66 King Street. 
Cutter & Metz, 2 Parker Block. 

Wm. C, Scribner, 1108 East St., N.W. 


12 Olive Street. 


Somerville, N. J., 
Troy, Y. Y., 
Utica, N, Y., 
Washington, D.C 
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Columbia Bicyclas.-Tricycles. 


———_—_—> --@--— —_—__ 


habe cake COLUMBIA, 


The most artistic and scientific Bicycle made. 


STANDARD COLUMBIA, 


The “Old Reliable Steed ” for general road use. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 


For general road use by ladies and gentlemen; light, and exceptionally easy running. 


COLUMBIA RACER, 


The most practical racer constructed. 





New Illustrated (36 page) Catalogue sent for 3.cent stamp. 
(39 pag’ s 3 
Every Variety of Accessories Constantly en Hand. 


THE POPE M’F"G. -CO., 


597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


BICYCLES. 


—__— + © 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 


Send for full terms and particulars to 


i. 2. BORD &t3.; 
48 UNION S , BOSTON. 


‘SAFETY, SPEED, ‘AND COMFORT. 
DO YOU WANT A BICYCLE ? 


If so, do you want one which combines Safety, Speed, Ease of Driving 
Hill Climbing, Smooth Running, Easy Mount, Easy Dismount, General 
Availability, Se rvice , andin point of practical utility is the BEST bicy 
made? If you do, you should investigate the FACILE, which 2 be 
thoroughly tested in England, and is fast securing favor in Americ 

and see it, or send for price list and information as to what it is, “a t 
has done and does, and what it is capable of doing. §eyrif you want a 
Tricycle, send for information, also.“@3@ 


JULIUS WILCOX, 
Attorney and Agent for M. M. V"‘lcox, 
25 Park Place, - - ~ 1 2W YORK. 
Licensed by Pope M'frg Co. 











Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass 




















